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1S INITIATIVE IMPORTANT? 
EDITOR: 

In reference to the article, “Do Catholic Colleges 
Develop Initiative?” (December), are the authors 
unaware that discipline has been and will continue 
to be the key to any Catholic training? Four aca- 
demic years is not a very long time to prepare any 
one for this world the way it is constituted today. 
If the Callahans’ desire is to perpetuate individual- 
ism and free thinking, they are both endowed with 
free will. They would be better employed thanking 
God for their gift of faith, in lieu of taking to task 
a system of education that is time-worn in its pro- 
duction of responsible citizens. .. . 

William D. Coakley 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ed.: Discipline is a means but not the goal of 
Catholic education, which is the development of the 
person. The question is: at what point does disci- 
pline stifle rather than help the development of the 
person? 


EDITOR: 

. .. A considerable number of non-Catholic edu- 
cators who educate for community values lament 
the supposed trend toward conformity. They have 
difficulty understanding their own contradictions. 
Conformity ... may devoutly be desired. The Car- 
thusians say their Order was “never reformed be- 
cause never deformed,” ergo it has conformed. The 
question is —conformity to what and to what pur- 
pose? ... Nicholas Selinka 

New York, N. Y. 

Ed.: There is a difference between conformity to 
the crowd and conformity to the truth. To conform 
to the truth, the person must apprehend the truth. 
He must take the initiative in thinking rightly and 
acting as he thinks. Therefore, development of initia- 
tive should be an aim of Catholic education. 


BY COZZENS POSSESSED 
EDITOR: 

Commentary for January has a hefty 8-page 
critique of the J. Gould Cozzens New Jersey abat- 
toir written in vitriol by a dour but doughty Scot 
y-clept Dwight Macdonald that ought to please Mr. 
Dempsey (in letter column, January). 


T. O’Donnell 
Chicago, Il. 


Ed.: Dwight Macdonald, who is a staff writer 
for the New Yorker, writes: “The only really 
hostile review I have been able to find was by 
William Buckley, Jr., of all people, in his 
National Review. Granted that he was some- 
what motivated by a non-literary consideration 
—the book is lengthily anti-Catholic—still ] 
thought his deflation skillful and just.” Mr. 
Macdonald pigeonholed By Love Possessed as 
a Novel of Resignation in which “the highest 
reach of enlightenment is to realize how awful 
the System is and yet to accept it on its own 
terms”—a genre invented by Marquand, and 
carried on by Sloan Wilson and Herman Wouk. 


EDITOR: 

... It was rather difficult for me to go along 
with Father McKernan’s statement in the 
November CATHOLIC WorRLD: “Within certain 
limitations, however, and considering the cir- 
cumstances, Arthur Winner, Jr., tries to be a 
moral man. He does not have any puritanical 
or naive illusions about sex, but neither does 
he condone adultery, fornication, or lust... . 
To his own marriage, he tries to bring true 
love, unselfish, considerate, and true to the 


RE Mrs. A. E. Bonbrake 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Ed.: At the time of the “affair” Arthur Win- 
ner, Jr., is not married, he is a widower. When 
he does embark on a second marriage, he is 


an apparently faithful husband. Cozzens is dif- 
ferent from many modern novelists in that his 
hero has a conscience; he knows right from 
wrong; the tragedy is that he is weak. 


HOW FAR LABOR? 
EDITOR: 


At the risk of labeling myself as a “pres- 
surizing’”’ member of a union-busting clique, 
I must admit that I agree with at least one 
of the propositions of the “proponents of Oper- 
ation Sidetrack.” I feel that those who are 
proponents of a so-called Right-to-Work law 
are definitely on the main track. This is the 
same track that was followed by Leo XIII who 
said, as Father Kotz points out: “. . . but every 
precaution must be taken not to violate the 
rights ef the individual, and not to impose 
unreasonable regulations under the pretense 
of public benefit.” 

Now, I take “individual” to mean the indi- 
vidual man, and I feel that a Right-to-Work 
law is a precaution that should be taken to 
safeguard his rights. For the natural right 
of association to which Father Kotz alludes in 
“Pressures on the McClellan Committee” (Jan- 
uary) certainly implies a right of the indi- 
vidual not to associate, a right which is, in 
effect, denied him by a union-management 
union shop agreement. The idea of such an 


Ill 


agreement becomes ridiculous when we re- 
flect that neither the management nor the 
union involved have the right to speak for the 
as yet unhired non-union worker who will be 
forced against his will into the union 


William Reddy 
Latham, N. Y. 


Ed.: The current debate about the morality 
of Right-to-Work laws seems to hinge on two 
questions of fact: will these laws tend to de- 
stroy the labor union movement, and are these 
laws the only way to protect the individual 
worker? 


SUPREME COURT AND INTEGRATION 
EDITOR: 


In reference to your comment in the January 
letter column, why should segregated schools 
have a detrimental effect on Negro children 
and not on Catholic children? The Catholic 
Church believes in segregation on religious 
lines. ... 

Reader 


Alexandria, Va. 


Ed.: There is no evidence that Catholic edu- 
cation has a detrimental effect on children. 
Moreover, Catholic parents send their children 
to Catholic schools because they want to. Cath- 
olic schools could not be abolished without de- 
stroying important democratic rights and pav- 
ing the way for complete state control of 
education. There is evidence, on the other hand, 
that segregation has a harmful effect on chil- 
dren segregated according to color. Here chil- 
dren are branded with the stigma of member- 
ship in an inferior race, and parents are not 
given the opportunity to give their children 
the education they want to. A similar situation 
would exist were Catholics barred from attend- 
ing state universities. There is a difference 
between educational diversity based on freedom 
of thought, and enforced segregation, the after- 
math of slavery, maintained by the myth of 
white supremacy. 


CONVERTS AND FALLEN-AWAYS 
EDITOR: 


Having read Mrs. Kennedy’s letter in the 
August, 1957, issue, I would like to say that 
Mrs. Kennedy is wrong when she says prayer 
is the only solution. My experience as a Cath- 
olic tells me that, as always, prayer plus work 
is needed. Whenever a Church has a Mission 
or a Forty Hours let the Catholics go out and 
bring fallen-aways and non-Catholic friends 
to the services. 


Joseph J. Zima 
Northhampton Pa,. 








For Your Lenten Reading May We Suggest 


WHAT THEY ASK 
ABOUT THE CHURCH 


MONSIGNOR J. D. CONWAY 


An informative and very readable book of essay-type answers to 


the questions Catholics and non-Catholics are asking about the 
Church, 


Monsignor Conway discusses The Virgin Mary / The Index / The 
Legion of Decency / Limbo / Confession / Freedom of Speech 
Racial Discrimination and many other topics. 


“Catholics will read the book and find answers to their own questions; non- 


Catholics will recognize the author’s challenge and ground may be broken for 
new converts.” 


Mary Loutse Ritey 
Intermountain Catholic Register 


$3.95 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
FIDES PUBLISHERS ° Chicago 19 
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What Troubles Teen-Agers? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A MONTH ago a rash of juvenile crime broke out in Brooklyn. There was 
a teen-age gang murder, the stabbing of two high school girls, two cases 
of rape on school property and the stoning of a school building: all within 
eight days. At John Marshall Junior High School where one of the rape 
cases occurred, a policeman was stationed at the school after the event 
and he also was assaulted by teen-agers. The newspaper publicity was 
pitiless and the principal of the Junior High School plunged to his death 
from the roof of his apartment house. This set off a feud between the 
Board of Education and the Grand Jury which had been investigating 
crime in the schools. The Board president charged that a juror had threat- 
ened the principal with indictment. 


Unounsnionasty there is a national wave of juvenile crime in the U. S. 
at present. That it is not localized in New York City was underscored 
by a news item at the time of the Brooklyn epidemic: a teen-age murderer 
of eleven persons had been arrested in Wyoming. The wave is at its worst 
in big cities but even rural districts, due to the automobile, are not un- 
touched. The national picture is dark. 

Pollyannas say the percentage of children involved is small but social 
workers and police are alarmed. What is most disturbing is not the sharp 
rise in juvenile crime so much as the fact that the increase is most marked 
in major crimes, especially those related to sex. The teen-agers of today 
are killers. A few years ago they used zip guns. Now they go so far as to 
employ submachine guns in some cases. 

These crimes are not the normal pranks of boisterous youngsters. They 
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are the product of an inner restless- 
ness that drives the youths on to 
new and bold exploits. A girl-driver 
of a stolen car, pursued by police, 
was hitting a 100-mile an hour clip 
when she struck another car and 
killed the man at the wheel. More- 
over today’s juvenile gangsters are 
not content with well-organized in- 
vasions of the territory of neighbor- 
ing gangs. Police say that small 
groups of troublemakers on the 
prowl often make forays into dis- 
tant sections of a city. 

It would be futile to attempt to 
pin the blame on any one factor. 
There are too many terrible sim- 
plifiers around who will tell you at 
the drop of a hat just how the whole 
mess can be cleaned up overnight. 
Some in New York City for instance 
seem to think that the presence of 
police in the school-buildings would 
tranquilize the situation overnight. 
Others say that the problem could 
be solved by expulsion of trouble- 
makers, more psychiatric counsel- 
ing, stiffer handling of parolees. All 
these devices can be and should 
be used but in themselves they are 
no more than stopgap measures. 
For this juvenile crime is a symp- 
tom of a disease deep within society 
itself. 


A. the funeral of George Goldfarb, 
principal of John Marshall Junior 
High School, the rabbi said: “It is 
not for me to get into political con- 
troversy. Perhaps all of us should 

bear the sense of re- 
Rabbi sponsibility for the 
Halpern’s View conditions which a 

teacher has no 
power to control but of which he is 
the victim.” That is perfectly true. 
We are witnessing not a mere out- 
break of animal spirits among our 
youth. We are witnessing a crisis 
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in society. The foundations have 
been crumbling for some time and 
now these teen-age tantrums warn 
of the approaching collapse of pub- 
lic and private morality. We are all 
responsible. 

The disease is breaking out in 
the most sensitive part of the social 
body, the youth. But a permanent 
cure for teen-agers cannot be ex- 
pected until the adults are cured. 
For juvenile delinquency flows from 
adult delinquency. Now it seems to 
me that the problem of adult delin- 
quency, like all great problems, is 
essentially a religious one. “In His 
Will is our peace,” said Dante and 
in obedience to His Will lies the 
domestic peace of our local com- 
munity and the nation. 


W: hear today about the religious 
revival in America, the new Ameri- 
can revolution. That revival ap- 
peared promising a few years ago 
but now it seems to be fizzling away 
to a fad. It is becoming vaguer and 
vaguer and it has brought neither 
a renewal of belief in revealed doc- 
trines nor mora: improvement. 

In fact, the awful truth is that 
the moral climate of 1958 America 
is bad. The child is drawn to evil 
by a hundred influences all around 
him. He breathes in the love of self 
that is the motive power for many 
modern enterprises. A child of his 
time, he cannot live a hermit’s life, 
shielding himself from his environ- 
ment, No man is an island and no 
child is alone. He is a sensitive 
barometer recording the storm that 
is gathering on the horizon. When 
he breaks out in a shameful crime, 
he is simply dramatizing the moral 
condition of our generation. He is 
more open and public in his mis- 
deeds but not more evil than his 
adult exemplars. 
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[— it is his elders that have 
failed to give him religious educa- 
tion. They have made him a reli- 
gious illiterate: he has not chosen 
it. As a result, in case after case 
you will find that a 
child today does not 
know the answer to 
the simple question: 
Who am I? That he is a person, 
that he has spiritual powers that 
must be developed and woe to any 
nation that tries to prevent him 
from developing these powers, that 
he is marked for an immortal des- 
tiny—of all these, the teen-ager is 
often ignorant because our age has 
not considered the teaching of reli- 
gion important. Not knowing who 
he is, the youngster develops an in- 
ner restlessness. Not knowing 
where he is going, he drifts with the 
winds of passion or follows the Pied 
Piper of his gang. He becomes “a 
rebel without a cause.” 


Who 
Am I? 


I. is common in certain Catholic 
circles to make progressive educa- 
tion the scapegoat for all the sins 
of teen-agers. It is true that these 
educators tried to teach the child 
rather than the subject. That was a 
laudable aim, But somehow in the 
process they robbed the teacher of 
authority and let the child grow 
“wild.” Yet I think the sins of pro- 
gressive education are exaggerated. 
It is moreover a pedagogy that is 
slowly dying out and yet juvenile 
delinquency increases by leaps and 
bounds. 

The press is also to blame for 
some of the youngsters’ conniptions. 
The N. Y. Times (Jan. 30th) re- 
ported that almost a dozen civil of- 
ficials and social workers were in- 
terviewed at the time of the 
Brooklyn episode and almost all 
said that newspaper publicity of 
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teen-age crimes often encourages 
other toughs to make the headlines. 
It is significant, however, that not 
one of those interviewed suggested 
that news be suppressed. 

It seems like a pious platitude to 
say that there are no bad children, 
only bad parents, It is however 
painfully true. The largest share of 
the blame for the plight of children 
today rests upon the shoulders of 
parents. J. Edgar Hoover says that 
the crime problem is essentially a 
youth problem because of parents. 
Why? Because of “the apathy and 
failure of too many parents to as- 
sume their proper responsibilities.” 
He thinks there should be a law to 
hold parents responsible for crimes 
of the children. 

Today the father has been dis- 
placed from his position of author- 
ity in the family. We are told that 
marriage customs should accord 
with the national spirit of a people 
and that the Ameri- 
can marriage cus- 
toms fit in with the 
loose and almost ir- 
responsible temperament of Ameri- 
cans. We are told that the father 
image is out of keeping with the 
free spirit of young America. Too 
many fathers have fallen for this 
twaddle and have abdicated their 
responsibilities as father. The re- 
sult, as psychiatrists like Strecker 
point out, is that the children be- 
come champion neurotics. No mat- 
ter how wonderful the mother is, 
she cannot play the father’s role. He 
can exert a paternal discipline, 
sympathetic but firm, that is needed 
to keep the child from becoming a 
spoiled brat. 


Are Fathers 
Extinct? 


Donorny BarcLtay (The N. Y. 
Times Magazine: Sept. 29, 1957) 
offers some very timely suggestions 
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on how to keep youngsters out of 
trouble with the police as well as 
how to help them in case they do 
get into trouble. She recommends 
that parents get to know their 
child’s friends, encourage them to 
come to the house, take part in their 
chatter so as to find out what they 
are thinking about. 

This seems to me very important 
in these days of conformity. The 
1958 teen-ager is a conformist to his 
finger tips. He hungers for social 
approval, for the 0. K. of his pals. 
Look at a group of teen-agers. They 
wear the same kind and cut of 
clothes or rather we should call 
them uniforms. They use the same 
vocabulary. They fear to be differ- 
ent, dread to be called “drips.” That 
is why it is so important for parents 
to know the friends to whom 
Johnny is conforming. 

The fundamental answer to the 
teen-age delinquency problem is 
religious education but since it is a 
social problem, it is the responsi- 
bility of all citizens, Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish. A co-operative 
national program to further the 
teaching of religion to adults as 
well as adolescents seems visionary 
perhaps. The stubborn opposition 
to the Moral and Spiritual Values 
program in the public schools is an 
example of the difficulties ahead. 
But the obstacles can be overcome. 
They must be. Otherwise the teen- 
age crime wave will become a civil 
war. 


“EXPLORER” RIDES THE SKYWAYS 


Tue first American satellite has 
been called “Explorer.” The name is 


apt. For the artificial moon that 
is cruising the uncharted vastness 
of outer space is exploring its mys- 
teries to radio back, via an instru- 
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ment package, information about 
the cosmos. If we stop to think 
about it, this is a wonderful moment 
in history. It leaves us almost 
breathless torealize that we stand on 
the threshold of amazing new dis- 
coveries in every field of knowledge, 
most especially in the physical sci- 
ences. What treasure-troves Colum- 
bus opened up to the world! We 
have reason to believe that explora- 
tion of interstellar space will re- 
veal even more fabulous riches than 
the coal, iron and oil of America. 

Already the Soviets have talked 
of colonizing the moon. Such omi- 
nous plans have roused the fears of 
peace-loving men so that they are 
now urging the UN to take up the 
whole question of the control of 
outer space. Mankind needs pro- 
tection against the Kremlin gang- 
sters who would not hesitate to 
harness the enormous resources of 
other planets to bring death and 
devastation to our planet. 

From the natural viewpoint, the 
exploration of the vast abysses of 
the cosmos holds prospects at once 
terrible and wonderful. From the 
supernatural viewpoint, we can 
only speculate as to what mysteries 
of evil or of divine love will be un- 
veiled. Are there creatures on other 
planets made in the image and like- 
ness of God? Do they live by the 
life of the Holy Trinity? Did their 
first parents sin and fall from 
Grace? Did God become incarnate 
on those far-off whirling bodies? 
Did the Second Person of the Trin- 
ity preach the Gospel on other 
planets? 

I remember how fascinated I was 
on reading Alice Meynell’s “Christ 
in the Universe” in my youth. How 
vast and incredibly surprising was 
this concept of a universe in which 
there were other Incarnations: 
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“But in the eternities, 
Doubtless we shall compare to- 
gether, hear 
A million alien Gospels, in what 
guise 
He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the 
Bear.” 


We may have the answers to our 
questions sooner than we expect. 

The launching of the American 
satellite will also have repercus- 
sions in the propaganda war. Ever 
since the Soviets launched their 
Sputniks, Khrushchev has _ been 
taunting Americans with his invi- 

tations to join the 
Khrushchev’s Soviets in outer 
Jokes! space. To add to 

this humiliation, 
calamity-howlers in our own coun- 
try have been saying that the Rus- 
sians have the upper hand on us in 
the production of military weapons. 
According to the experts, this is in- 
correct though it is true that at the 
present time the Reds lead us in 
long-range missiles. 

The really dangerous feature of 
this scary, hysterical talk about 
Russian supremacy is that the So- 
viets might be tempted to precipi- 
tate a war if they believed they 
could win with a quick, knockout 
blow. In other words, this pessi- 
mistic assessment of American 
military power by American com- 
mentators is a stimulus to Rus- 
sia to start a war. Explorer thus 
becomes one of the most important 
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arguments America has yet pro- 
duced in this psychological warfare. 
It is only a symbol but then too the 
Sputniks are only symbols, not 
weapons. They represent the power 
of a rocket that can hur! a satellite 
hundreds of miles upward in space 
and which can therefore thrust a 
missile thousands of miles across 
the world to targets in the U.S. We 
hope that newer and bigger Ameri- 
can satellites will soon be cruising 
outer space as deterrents to war and 
as tools for the discovery of Nature’s 
secrets. 

THE REVOLUTION IN VENEZUELA 
A MONTH ago, Venezuela shook off 
the chains, fought a bloody revolu- 
tion and emerged a free people. 
Dictator Jimenez fled to the Do- 
minican Republic, hideout of dicta- 
tors, and the Junta took over, 
headed by Rear Admiral Wolfgang 
Larrazabal. Possessing apparently 
no political background or ambi- 
tion, Larrazabal has promised his 
people an election. 

The future for the Church seems 
bright but The Wall Street Journal 
reports a smoldering anti-Ameri- 
canism, due to American restric- 
tions on oil imports. Is this the 
prelude to the rise of another dic- 
tator? Another Nasser or Perén? 
We trust the people of Venezuela 
will vote carefully and prayerfully. 
Surely they have had enough blood, 
tears and tyranny. 
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by JAMES M. 


‘Tansee meditations are designed 
primarily as a help to “personal 
religion,” but it would be a mistake 
to suggest or to support the idea 
that our religion can be exclusively 
personal. God gives us nothing for 
ourselves alone. In the parable of 
the talents, the man who wrapped 
his one talent in a napkin and 
buried it in the earth for safekeep- 
ing was condemned. If we guard 
carefully the faith that God has 
given us and hand it back to Him 
intact when we come to render our 
account, we may think we have 


GILLIS, C.S.P. 


done well. But the Lord who told 
the story of the talents will not 
think so. He said to the one who 
did just that and no more, “thou 
unprofitable servant.” 


Tue theologians—and with them 
the philosophers — have a saying, 
“bonum est diffusivum sui’’—“That 
which is good tends by its very na- 
ture to diffuse itself.” The faith is 
compared not only with a talent, a 
piece of gold unfruitful in itself, but 
with a mustard seed, the tiniest of 
all seeds, yet having within it the 
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principle of vitality, so that it grows 
and grows until—if we may intro- 
duce another simile—like the origi- 
nal grapevine planted by Padre 
Junipero Serra at San Gabriel, it ex- 
pands so that it covers a great 
acreage. We sing a hymn, “Faith 
of our fathers living still.” If it is 
living it is expanding. 


Tue Christian religion is a religion 
of paradoxes. One of the paradoxes 
is that if you only hold fast to the 
faith you lose it. Our Savior said 
that about our life, “He that saveth 
his life shall lose it.” It is very well 
to “cherish the faith,” but if we are 
to cherish it we must give it away, 
or at least pass it around among all 
whom we meet. 

Even in the world of economics 
the principle of distribution of pos- 
sessions holds good. Back of the 
“share the wealth” policy is the con- 
viction that if we don’t give away 
what we have, we shall presently 
have nothing. “To have and to hold” 
is the motto of the miser and the 
hoarder. In our Savior’s parable 
the man who received one talent 
and gave back one talent is told: 
“Thou oughtest to have committed 
my money [my money not thy 
money] to the bankers and at my 
coming I would have received my 
own with usury.” 

To give to others the faith that 
God has given to us is, therefore, 
not an act of supererogation, but of 
obligation. To be Catholic is to be 
Apostolic. 


Foarunatey the world at large, or 
at least this American world, is to- 
day in a receptive mood as far as 


the Catholic faith is concerned. 
Some generations ago our fellow 
citizens may have been suspicious 
of us and hostile. Today they are 
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interested and sympathetic. In 
what is perhaps Cardinal Newman’s 
most beautiful and eloquent ser- 
mon, “The Second Spring,” he 
speaks of the time when the Cath- 
olics of England were an obscure 
and despised sect hidden away in 
corners and disdained as if they 
were interlopers in a rigidly Protes- 
tant world. He contrasts that time 
with the days after the restoration 
of the hierarchy. 

Here in the United States we have 
also made great progress since our 
grandfathers’ day. The advance has 
been not only in numbers, wealth, 
social position, but—much better 
—in the interest and esteem that 
our fellow citizens feel in us, our 
Church ard our religion. It is 
hardly possible for a priest to take 
a trip, long or short, on a ship, a 
plane, a train, a bus, without being 
engaged in conversation by some of 
his fellow passengers. The Roman 
collar, once so great a deterrent to 
friendly intercourse that priests of 
the middle years of the last cen- 
tury preferred not to wear it, has 
now become a kind of unspoken in- 
troduction. Nowadays anyone and 
everyone may call out “Hello, Fa- 
ther”; and often an interesting and 
illuminating conversation com- 
mences. Prompting this easy fa- 
miliarity is a craving, recognized 
or not, to have what we have. 





During the last months of his life, Father 
Gillis devoted much of his time to what he 
called “informal jottings” which he hoped 
would “serve the purpose of some readers.” 
The “jottings” developed beyond the antici- 
pations of the author and will be published 
as a book on March lM4th, the anniversary 
of his death. Here are three excerpts, the 
first being particularly appropriate in this 
Paulist centenary year. (From My Last 
Book, by James M. Gillis, C.S.P. Edited by 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. Copyright, 1958.) 
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A HUNDRED years ago Lord Ma- 
caulay, in a brilliant passage in his 
review of von Ranke’s History of 
the Popes, said, “There is not and 
there never was on this earth a 
work of human polity so well de- 
serving of attention as the Catholic 
Ckurch.” From there he went on 
to speak of the unparalleled longev- 
ity and vitality of the Church. 

Today our fellow citizens have 
gone beyond Macaulay’s idea of “a 
work of human polity.” They know, 
as he himself demonstrated that 
nothing purely human could have 
survived so many and such tremen- 
dous attacks as those over which 
the Church was triumphant. Many 
are ready to admit our first claim: 
the Church is divine in its origin 
and in its vitality, human in its 
membership. 
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From that point our fellow Amer- 
icans are eager to advance in knowl- 
edge of us and of the incomparable 
treasure which we possess. It would 
be churlish of us, indeed it might 
even be sinful, if we did not pre- 
pare ourselves to satisfy them, and 
it would be a false timidity that 
would prevent our inviting them to 
share the blessings which we pos- 
sess. 


T. Pauv’s declaration, “Woe to 
me if I preach not the Gospel,” ap- 
plies to the laity as well as to the 
clergy. “You are all priests,” is a 
statement which unfortunately can 
be misunderstood; but it would 
be difficult to misunderstand the 
statement, “You are all apostles.” 
Catholic and Apostolic are twin 
appellations. 


PRAYER AFTER COMMUNION 


Tene are few more fervent or elo- 
quent prayers after Holy Commun- 
ion than those in the fourth book 
of The Imitation of Christ. Yet in 
that same book the wise and saintly 
author says, “Beware of much talk; 
remain in secret and enjoy thy 


God.” This recommendation is in 
the best tradition. When the Lord 
spoke to the boy Samuel in the 
temple, Samuel answered simply, 
“Here am I.” The high priest Heli 
bade him if God called again to 
say, “Speak Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.” In one case three words; 
in the other six words. Those who 
talk properly to God do not say 
much. Brevity seems to be the soul 
of courtesy when one addresses the 
Most High. Jesus Himself warns us 
against verbosity, “When you pray, 
speak not much,” and He adds that 
too much talk in prayer is heathen- 


ish. Furthermore, He says, “Your 
Father knoweth it before you ask 
Him.” 

This makes it seem almost absurd 
to tell God anything and almost ir- 
reverent to use many words. St. 
Francis of Assisi prayed all night 
on the mountain but with only one 
phrase, “My God and my All.” 
When St. Teresa and St. John of 
the Cross met at the grille in the 
convent, one of them happened to 
use the word “God,” whereupon 
they both were wrapt in ecstasy. 
That sort of rapture would be in- 
convenient and embarrassing in our 
case. But we need not fear it; our 
trouble is not that we may be 
caught up into the third heaven at 
the mention of a word, but that we 
don’t get our heart and mind above 
the earth after thousands of words. 
{t may be partly our words that 
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keep us chained here below. Fewer 
words with greater deliberation and 
intensity might do what torrents 
and oceans of words do not achieve. 

John Henry Newman, preaching 
on the Passion to undergraduates 
at Oxford halted in the midst of his 
sermon and said “Gentlemen, I beg 
you to remember that He to whom 
they did these things is the infinite 
God.” It might be well if our 
Guardian Angel were to whisper in 
our ear as we leave the altar rail 
to go to our pew, “Remember that 
He whom you have now received is 
the Creator of heaven and earth, 
the infinite God,” Deep realization 
of that fact would prevent too much 
activity of the tongue and even of 
the mind. 

In Catholic circles there seems to 
be always the story of a pious old 
lady whose example is better than 
the lectures of theologians or the 
preaching of pulpit orators. So it 
happens in regard to silence in 
prayer. A certain devout woman 
spent hours—indeed days—before 
the tabernacle. Someone asked, 
“What do you find to say to the 
Lord during all that time?” “I don’t 
say anything,” she replied, “I sim- 
ply look at Him and He looks at 
me.” She had not read St. Teresa’s 
Interior Castle, or The Dark Night 
of the Soul by St. John of the Cross, 
or Augustine Baker’s Holy Wisdom, 
or any other classic treatise on mys- 
ticism, but she had arrived at a 


kind of prayer in which not talking: 


but looking and listening had be- 
come the means of conversation 
between the soul and God. “What 
is she doing?” asks St. Francis de 
Sales, speaking of Mary in the house 
at Bethany; “she speaks not, she 
sighs not, she weeps not.” And he 
answers his own question, “She is 
only hearkening.” 
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So in thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion—the most likely time 
for employing a better kind of 
prayer—we might do well to heark- 
en. It would be a pity if when the 
Lord is trying to say something to 
us we should miss hearing Him be- 
cause we are talking to Him; still 
more if while we think we are talk- 
ing to Him we are really talking to 
ourselves. 

So there is wisdom in the warn- 
ing, “Beware of much talk; remain 
in secret and in silence and enjoy 
thy God.” Thomas Merton has a 
good phrase to the same purport as 
that of The Imitation. He speaks of 
thanksgiving after Communion as 
twenty or thirty minutes of “quiet, 
happy absorption.” The key word 
is “absorption,” meaning here that 
the mind is engrossed with and the 
will fixed upon one object, God, and 
oblivious of all else. When we are 
“absorbed” in conversation with a 
person, we are for the time being 
unaware of all others. When we 
are “absorbed” with God we are 
communing with Him so com- 
pletely, so intimately, that we have 
no need of speech. 


I, may help toward the under- 
standing of a mystical or super- 
natural silence if we remember that 
on the purely natural plane we of- 
ten experience a kind of ecstasy. 
If we come suddenly upon some 
breathtaking, heartstopping scene 
of grandeur in nature, we feel it a 
kind of profanation to chatter. If, 
standing before the beauty of 
Niagara or Victoria Nyanza, of Mt. 
Rainier or the Matterhorn; or if 
catching a sudden glimpse of the 
Lakes in the Clouds in the Cana- 
dian Rockies, we stop the wagging 
of our tongue, and say with a kind 
of rapture, “O God!” the exclama- 
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tion is not profane; it comes from 
deep religious emotion. 

Later on we may try to communi- 
cate to others the state of our soul 
when we were struck dumb by 
beauty or grandeur. But we shall 
not succeed. We shall find even of 
natural contemplation what St. 
Teresa said of the supernatural 
state of her mind in ecstasy: “There 
are no words.” We do indeed have 
hymns and prayers in which our 
experiences are described. But these 
vocal expressions come to mind 
later on. No one speaks of ecstasy 
when it happens. By and by, one 
might recollect what occurred and 
sing, “O Mother I could weep for 
mirth, joy fills my heart so fast. 
My soul today is heaven on earth, 
O could the transport last.” If the 
transport is genuine we cannot de- 
scribe it in words or even in music 
—at least not until it has gone. 

Most spiritual directors discour- 
age the expectation of mystical 
prayer. There are, however, some 
who, with ecclesiastical approval, in- 
sist it is legitimate to hope and pray 
for supernatural contemplation. 

To more cautious, timid theo- 
logians this is dubious and danger- 
ous advice. If we can achieve in our 
prayer, especially in our prayer 


WHAT KIND 


iy the Lord were to allow us to 
select the kind of cross that we 
would prefer to bear, what confu- 


sion! What blundering! What 
after-thoughts, what regrets! 

In the Martyrology there are per- 
haps a dozen or a score of cruel 
forms of martyrdom recounted in 
almost every one of the 365 days 
of the year. Which one would we 
select? Whichever one we selected, 
we should probably beg off. So in 
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after Holy Communion the same 
degree of intense appreciation that 
an artist feels in the face of beauty, 
or a mathematician who is “lost to 
the world” while working out a 
problem, we may be well content. 
These recommendations must not 
be misunderstood as being for all 
times and all people in all circum- 
stances. It may well be that when 
we have received Holy Communion 
the effect will be as it was when 
Jesus said “Ephpheta” to the dumb 
man. The string of our tongue 
shall be loosed and we shall speak 
right. St. Augustine confesses that 
at the moment when his conversion 
was finally accomplished, he “bab- 
bled like a child to Thee, O God.” 
When Gabriel gave Mary the most 
stupendous message ever sent from 
God to any human being, the 
Blessed Virgin poured forth her 
soul in the Magnificat. So, instead 
of being struck dumb when the 
Sacred Host touches our tongue we 
may give way to a torrent of words. 
If so, well and good. If the release 
of our soul comes from God, it will 
be better to speak than to be silent. 
“There is a time to speak and a 
time to refrain from speaking,” 
says Solomon. We shall do what 
the Spirit of God prompts us to do. 


OF CROSS? 


the end it is best, as in the begin- 
ning, to let the Lord send what 
cross He will. We shall find it less 
acceptable than others we could 
think of. But the less acceptable, 
the less attractive, the greater the 
cross. The one we have to bear 
is best not in itself and for all. 
There is no absolute best cross. 
What is best for this man, is best. 
God will choose that one for us— 
for me! It is for me to accept it. 





Fray Albino’s Miracle 


by FREDERIC SONDERN, JR. 


Ausino GONZALEZ Y MENENDEZ 
REIGADA, Bishop of Cordoba—a 
seventy - six - year-old Dominican 
known to his flock as “Fray Albino” 
—believes that a combination of 
faith, imagination, prayer and hard 
work can accomplish almost any- 
thing. For many of Cordoba’s 180,- 
000 people this principle has be- 
come an axiom. Ten years ago their 
little provincial city in southern 
Spain was one of the country’s poor- 
est, and had more beggars per 
capita than almost any other in Eu- 
rope. Today it is a flourishing, im- 
maculate, happy place, exerting 
increasing influence on the whole 
Spanish nation. 

When Fray Albino arrived in 
Cordoba over a decade ago, the 
city greeted its new Bishop with no 
great enthusiasm. The Cordobans 
are devout, and their spiritual 
leader is important in their daily 
lives. But Spain’s recent catastro- 
phes—the frightful Civil War, then 
World War II—had all but de- 
stroyed its economy, and had hit 
the Andalusian city very hard. 
Around the ancient walled inner 
city, one of the most beautiful in 
Spain and long a travelers’ mecca, 
had grown a broad belt of vile 
hovels and filthy unpaved streets. 
Half the population—90,000 people 
—existed in quarters often hardly 
fit for animals. Crime, vice, dis- 
ease and beggary were taken for 
granted. 


“What could this little Domini- 
can —an impractical teacher and 
theologian — possibly do, we 
thought,” says one prominent Cor- 
doban. “He looked like a good, 
simple man, but not one to lift us 
out of our lethargy. We had grown 
old, tired, and selfish.” 


Berone long the little Bishop had 
come to the same conclusion. For 
weeks he had plodded through the 
city, talked to hundreds of people, 
visited the homes of the poor and 
the prosperous. The more he saw 
and heard, the more discouraged 
he became. In the slums he found 
nothing but dispirited resignation. 
In the tidy inner city, the more for- 
tunate showed no interest in the 
horror that existed half a mile away. 
Other church officials and the mu- 
nicipal authorities wrung their 
hands, agreed that the situation was 
intolerable, but had no suggestions. 

“No one seemed to have either 
courage or conscience,” says the 
Bishop. “They had to be made to 
care, somehow. I prayed for guid- 
ance, and suddenly I had a plan. 





The present bishop of Cordoba is known 
to his flock as “Fray Albino” and also as 
“Monsignor” but all the world ought to 
know about his amazing housing program. 
Frederic Sondern, Jr., Harvard °32, made a 
postwar study of the American Military 
Government in Germany and is now travel- 
ing through Europe in search of further 
topics to write about. 
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It was ambitious, but I knew some- 
how that it could be realized.” 

Swiftly canvassing his forces, 
the Bishop found exactly the assist- 
ant he wanted. Father Juan Font, 
shrewd and energetic, had been a 
capable civil engineer and city offi- 
cial before he became a priest. The 
Bishop summoned Father Font and 
explained his plan. 

“One cannot speak effectively of 
God to people as miserable as 
these,” he said. “We are going to 
build a new city. We will begin 
with a thousand houses.” 

Father Font gazed incredulously 
at his superior. “But, Monsignor, 
the money, the land, the organiza- 
tion?” 

“Money and land I will get,” said 
the Bishop. “Bring me the most 
capable men in Cordoba—the best 
architects, builders, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors.” 

“But Monsignor,” objected the 
priest, “these men are not philan- 
thropists.” 

“Leave that to me,” replied the 
Bishop calmly. “After I have spoken 
to them, you wi.! find them easy to 
organize.” 

Father Font stared, finally 
nodded. “I understand, Monsignor. 
I will begin at once.” 


Wren Cordoba’s leading architect 
came to the palace at Father Font’s 
behest, he expected the customary 
formality of a Spanish prelate’s 
audience. Instead he found the 
Bishop in his simple study behind 
the battered old rolltop desk which 
is always piled with newspapers 
and magazines in many languages 
and from which he conducts an 
enormous correspondence with 
friends all over the world. Briefly 
the Bishop outlined his plans for 
the new city. Wearily Don Carlos 
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reached for his checkbook. “I will 
give what I can Monsignor.” The 
Bishop shook his head impatiently. 

“No, no. I don’t want your money. 
I want you to contribute yourself 
for one hour of work a day.” 

The architect started in surprise, 
then frowned. “But, Monsignor. I 
am a very busy man. I could not 
possibly. . . .” 

The Bishop leaned forward. “You 
are too busy to give an hour a day 
to your fellow man and thereby to 
God’s work?” His voice was mild 
but his usually gentle eyes were 
blazing. 

Something in those eyes shook 
Don Carlos, as he relates it, and 
much suddenly happened within 
him. “No, Monsignor,” he said 
quietly. “I will not be too busy.” 

Others like Don Carlos had simi- 
lar experiences. In a short time the 
best brains of Cordoba—the archi- 
tect, a big cannery owner, a grandee 
of ancient lineage, a vintner with 
vast estates, a powerful banker— 
were combined in a formidable or- 
ganization. They and others of 
every trade and station were soon 
giving far more than the hour each 
had promised. The harder they 
worked, as the Bishop had so 
shrewdly reckoned, the more fas- 
cinated they were by the project and 
the more closely they co-operated. 
The old cliques and factions broke 
down. In Spain this is unusual, but 
the Bishop seemed to take it for 
granted. 


Tue Bishop’s specifications for the 
new city were far from simple. Im- 
patiently he waved aside plans for 
large apartment-house units. “You 
don’t seem to understand your own 
people. They want privacy; they 
don’t like to have others over and 
under them. Each family must 
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have a house and patio, and a place 
to grow their flowers. Only in this 
way can we recreate the family 
which present conditions are de- 
stroying. That must be our goal.” 

Despairingly, the architects re- 
vised their plans. The businessmen 
of the committee warned the Bishop 
that the people of Cordoba could 
not raise the money even to begin. 
And without this the State would 
give no support, nor would the 
banks. 

“You are quite mistaken, gentle- 
men,” smiled the Bishop. “The peo- 
ple, when I tell them exactly what 
we propose to do, will respond. So 
will the Government in Madrid. And 
so will the banks. The Lord has a 
way, if absolutely necessary, of even 
arranging credit.” 


Tue Bishop was right. After he 
had spoken in various parts of the 
city, the Spanish equivalents of 
nickels and dimes began to come in 
from the poor sections, larger con- 
tributions from the more prosper- 
ous. Proceeds from spontaneously 
organized fairs, a bull fight, and 
shows swelled the treasury. An- 
tonio Canero, native Cordoba bull- 
ring hero, donated sixteen acres of 
valuable land. Others followed suit. 
The Municipal Council granted 
large parcels of ground. 

The chain reaction reached the 
local bankers. As one of them put 
it, “Monsignor, we believe that you 
have something on which Cordoba’s 
future depends.” The Bishop’s eyes 
lighted. He knew now that all the 
people were behind him; the whole 
city had begun to pull together for 
the first time in its history. 

“You will receive your rewards 
in heaven,” he said. 

“Perhaps, Monsignor,” replied 
the banker. “But I think that we 
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will have earthly rewards much 
sooner.” 

In Madrid, however, the Bishop 
ran into a stone wall. The Govern- 
ment’s Institute for National Re- 
construction and Housing aided 
only state and municipal projects, 
by ironclad rule. Roads, dams, in- 
dustrial developments, the Bishop 
was told by adamant officials, were 
more important than private hous- 
ing. But he set his teeth. Day after 
day, in the middle of a hard winter, 
he plodded from one Ministry to the 
next. Finally he was given a Gov- 
ernment guarantee of more than a 
million dollars to begin with, and 
assurances of more to come. 

Back in Cordoba, Father Font 
asked him how he had done it. The 
Bishop smiled. “I persuaded them 
that in order to have good roads 
and good industries they had to 
have good people first, to build 
them. So they changed the rules.” 


Tune years later, more than 1,500 
neat new houses had been built 
near two of the city’s worst sec- 
tions, and the little Bishop had 
acquired a remarkable reputation. 
His expert financial advisers found 
that he frequently had a better 
grasp of costs, futures, and business 
opportunities than they did. The 
Bishop continually amazed them 
by knowing to the peseta the price 
of a cubic foot of construction and 
what rent could be charged. 
Meanwhile, the Bishop had or- 
ganized and become president of an 
imposing group of companies 
often called the Sagrada Familia. 
When trucking difficulties arose he 
set up a transporation system of his 
own. He obtained half a dozen con- 
demned vehicles from the Spanish 
Army, got together machinery for a 
repair and maintenance plant, and 
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found mechanics among Corboda’s 
unemployed to work it. From these 
humble beginnings has grown a 
fleet of modern trucks which does 
an excellent business. 

Cement block and ceramic tile, 
important in the building of a tra- 
ditional Andalusian house, were 
hard to get and too expensive. The 
modest factories which the Bishop 
set up to make both have grown 
into flourishing concerns. The 
bakery he founded makes the best 
bread in the area. His movie thea- 
ters show the newest pictures; his 
markets have the best food at the 
lowest prices. 

Workers in these businesses are 
contented because they not only are 
well paid and well treated, but they 
know their efforts will bring added 
rewards in benefits to their com- 
munity. Profits are used to repay 
the bank and government loans, and 
further improve the industries. 


How Fray Albino acquired his re- 
markable business acumen is a 
mystery to all. He was born of a 
modest family in a poor section of 
the Province of Asturias. The Do- 
minican Fathers who educated him 
soon realized that he had an ex- 
traordinary mind with a strong 
academic bent, and encouraged him. 
As a young priest his brilliant 
scholarship, writing, and preaching 
advanced him quickly. At an un- 
usually early age, he became the 
superior of one of Spain’s foremost 
Dominican monasteries, and at 
forty-three, was given the Bishopric 
of the Canary Islands. For most of 
his life, he had been primarily a 
scholar, preacher and writer. No- 
where along the line had he come to 
grips with Spain’s crying problems. 

But in Cordoba, he was able to 
realize his potential. Today more 
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than 5,000 tidy houses stretch along 
the tree-lined avenues of the Bar- 
riada Fray Albino and the Barriada 
Canero. Fray Albino insisted on the 
trees along streets 30 feet wide. 
There are three types of dwellings 
—for the very poor, the poor, and 
the more affluent. The Sagrada 
Familia, the top administrative 
body of the Bishop’s project, allots 
houses according to the income of 
the family. The moderately well- 
off, with approximately $90 a 
month, pay $6 a month for a two- 
story structure with patio, dining 
room, kitchen, hall, four bedrooms, 
bathroom and storeroom. The very 
poorest, who can afford to pay only 
$1 of their $35-a-month income, get 
one smaller, simpler, but equally 
well arranged. 


Aurnovan all houses remain, 
legally, the property of the Sagrada 
Familia, their tenants are encour- 
aged to feel that they actually own 
them. They may be willed to heirs, 
for example. Eviction, for any rea- 
son, must be approved by the Sa- 
grada Familia—and rarely has 
been. Few families have moved, ex- 
cept—as their incomes increased— 
to homes in the higher brackets. 

On one occasion, heads of the 
Committee of the Sagrada Familia 
came to the Bishop with an elabo- 
rate set of rules standardizing deco- 
rations, restricting the kind and 
number of animals to be kept in 
patios, forbidding noise after cer- 
tain hours, and so forth. “Ridicu- 
lous,” snorted the Bishop. “We do 
not permit the establishment of a 
house of ill repute. We do not allow 
damage. Outside of that, we forbid 
nothing. The Cordobans like to sing 
and dance, they like pretty things 
to their own tastes. They will not 
abuse what they are given.” 
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Home after home of every cate- 
gory, family after family show that 
the Bishop’s faith in his people was 
well founded. Each patio — the 
sanctuary in which the family sits 
in the evening and sleeps at night 
during Cordoba’s stifling hot 
months—is different, all are charm- 
ing. Cordobans like to raise chick- 
ens and doves, and several thousand 
Cordoban patios now produce both 
profit and food. Many other patios, 
inspired by Fray Albino’s ideas, 
produce everything from ceramics 
to bedroom slippers. 

“People who have things of which 
they can be proud,” says the Bishop, 
“are rarely lazy.” 


Tue school system which Fray 
Albino introduced shocked most of 
his helpers. In addition to tradi- 
tional lessons, young girls in the 
project’s schools began learning 
cooking, dressmaking, shorthand 
and typing—a radical departure 
from the usual Spanish curriculum. 

Boys at age ten, if they show apti- 
tude, can begin training as tailors, 
masons, carpenters, metal workers, 
radio technicians or photographers. 
Most of the kids regard their ap- 
prentice jobs as a privilege. “Watch 
their faces, Senor,” said a cabinet- 
maker in whose shop half a dozen 
youngsters were at work. “They 
are very serious, they learn quickly, 
and they are proud of what they 
do.” 

Cases of unusual ability are re- 
ported to Fray Albino himself, and 
action is quick. Ten boys who were 
apprenticed as printers decided that 
they wanted to set up a shop of their 
own but their combined savings 
were not enough and they asked the 
Bishop for help. 

They watched apprehensively as 
he poked around, looked at their 
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machinery and products. “How 
much money would you need to 
set up a really good plant?” Mon- 
signor asked the foreman of the 
group. The startled boy thought, 
then mentioned a figure. “Good,” 
replied the Bishop. “You shall have 
it. You do unusual work.” The boy 
gaped. “But, Monsignor. We can 
give you no security for such a 
loan.” The Bishop smiled. “You al- 
ready have.” 

They managed to find an obsolete, 
junked press and some discarded 
type. They scrounged paper and 
ink, rebuilt the press, installed it 
in a cellar, and began turning out 
handbills and posters for a growing 
number of customers. Like many 
others, their loan was paid off on 
time, and the fermer beggar boys 
now run the best printing plant in 
Cordoba. The Bishop seems to take 
this also for granted. 


Au told, the Bishop’s undertaking 
has cost the Spanish Treasury the 
equivalent of five million dollars— 
big money in Spain. Only one-third 
of this, however, was a straight 
grant. The other two-thirds is being 
repaid by the Committee of the 
Sagrada Familia in installments. 
Another $300,000 has come from 
the Cordobans themselves. 

“For us,” said one Cordoban 
banker, “this has been an enormous 
investment. For see what we have 
gained: We have a contented com- 
munity, alive and enthusiastic. We 
are restoring and repairing our 
lovely ancient monuments, and we 
are attracting new, energetic indus- 
tries, hotel builders, and every sort 
of trade.” 

The government official, to whom 
he was speaking, smiled. “You have 
done much more. You now have a 
belief in the future founded on a 
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very solid ground of achievement, 
which has been a lesson to all of 
us.” 


Tue Bishop’s thinking and Cor- 
doba’s doing over the last years 
have had a profound effect on the 
civic conscience of not only Madrid, 
but Barcelona, Valladolid, and 
many other Spanish cities which 
faced similar problems. Tremen- 
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dous strides in housing and in mod- 
ern education with emphasis on 
technical training—long one of 
Spain’s greatest weaknesses—have 
been made in a remarkably short 
time. But most important of all, a 
fresh wind seems to be blowing in 
the ancient country. “And,” as a 
government official concluded, 
“Fray Albino knew it would work 
from the start.” 


J et Patterns 


by A. M. SULLIVAN 


We play the game of tick-tack-toe 
Down vapor lines as white as snow 
Across the blue board of the sky. 

It’s simple as we stand below 

The lines that criss-cross on the eye. 
Mark X for friend and nought for foe 
Ina sport that twists the neck awry 
And no man stops to ask us why 

And what is there for him to know? 








Are Catholics 
Second - Class 
Citizens? 


by Virgil C. Blum, S.J. 


0. May 29, 1957, religious liberty 
won a hard-fought battle in Con- 
necticut. On that day the governor 
signed a bill authorizing equal 
transportation facilities for chil- 
dren who manifest their religion in 
their choice of a school. The bill 
was sent to the chief executive 
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minutes after the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives had voted 
to break a 133 to 133 tie vote. 

This action by Republican Speak- 
er Nelson Brown and Democratic 
Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff brought 
to a successful conclusion the first 
phase of the fight by citizens of 
Connecticut to secure equal welfare 
benefits for all school children re- 
gardless of religious belief. The 
bill, previously approved by the 
Senate 31 to 5, gives to the towns, 
under local option, the right to pro- 
vide free transportation to children 
attending non-public, non-profit 
schools. 

Although twenty-five of Connecti- 
cut’s 169 communities already have 
free bus service for children attend- 
ing parochial schools, conflicting 
interpretations of existing law were 
hampering school boards in other 
localities in their efforts to extend 
equal facilities to all children. The 
purpose of the “permissive legisla- 
tion” was to clarify the right of 
local communities to provide equal 
safety service to all children at- 
tending non-profit schools under 
the state’s compulsory school at- 
tendance law. 


Tue Connecticut transportation 
controversy is a perfect example of 
the confused state of the public 
mind on two fundamental issues: 
(1) religious liberty, and (2) sepa- 
ration of church and state. The con- 
fusion of these two issues is not in- 
herent in the question of transpor- 
tation for non-public school chil- 
dren. The confusion is such that 
it does not appear unreasonable to 
conclude that it is created for a 
definite purpose. The purpose ap- 
pears to be to deprive parochial 
school children of equal welfare 
benefits. 
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The organization known as 
“Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church 
and State” (POAU) was launched 
in January, 1948. This was several 
months after the Supreme Court of 
the United States had upheld the 
constitutionality of bus transporta- 
tion for parochial school children in 
the State of New Jersey. It is one 
of the declared objectives of the 
POAU to bring about the nullifica- 
tion of this decision. 

During the brief years of its ex- 
istence, the activities of POAU 
have confused the public mind 
about the meaning of separation of 
church and state. This has been 
particularly true of POAU activities 
in cases involving the right of chil- 
dren to share equally in welfare 
benefits regardless of religious be- 
lief. 

In the absence of any organized 
effort on the part of Catholics to 
clarify the issues of child welfare 
legislation, the POAU has been 
highly successful in depriving chil- 
dren of equal welfare benefits in a 
large number of communities 
throughout the nation. Its plan of 
attack is always the same. It moves 
into a community; stirs up the 
church-state issues; arouses anti- 
Catholic hostility; and then moves 
to deprive parochial school children 
of their constitutional rights. 

The POAU is effectively organized 





Last May there was a 133-133 tie in the 
Connecticut House of Representatives which 
almost defeated a bill which allowed local 
communities to provide free bus transporta- 
tion for parochial school children. Father 
Virgil C. Blum, $.J., views with alarm the 
activities of POAU and the American Civil 
Liberties Union that are confusing the pub- 
lic mind in Connecticut on the meaning of 
the First Amendment. Father Blum is As- 
sistant Profesor of Political Science at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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and is a master of propaganda in 
the sensitive areas of inter-faith re- 
lations. By the use of these means, 
and under the guise of respecta- 
bility, this group has recently been 
more successful than the Ku Klux 
Klan in depriving American chil- 
drer. of their equal constitutional 
rights. The POAU makes use of all 
the devices at its command to de- 
prive children of equal rights be- 
cause of their religion; the KKK, 
on the other hand, makes use of all 
the devices at its command to de- 
prive children of equal rights be- 
cause of their color. Both groups 
arouse and exploit animosities and 
prejudices that are, to be sure, all 
too common in a nation that pro- 
fesses Christian principles of de- 
mocracy and extols the Bill of 
Rights. The one exploits anti- 
Catholicism; the other exploits anti- 
Negro biases. 

Undoubtedly one of the principal 
reasons why the KKK is currently 
less successful in achieving its ob- 
jectives than the POAU is the fact 
that the KKK, unlike the POAU, is 
effectively challenged by a well-or- 
ganized group—The National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP). 


Wren the American Civil Liberties 
Union in Connecticut (ACLU) 
joined forces with the POAU to de- 
prive parochial children of equal 
welfare benefits, the transportation 
issue was further confused. The 
avowed purpose of the ACLU is to 
defend the civil liberties of Ameri- 
cans. Much of its work deserves 
high commendation. Yet in the area 
of religious liberty it seems to be 
hampered by a strong anti-Catholic 
bias. Why does such a bias scar 
the Union’s shield raised in defense 
of the liberties of Americans? This 
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question is difficult to answer. The 
answer is perhaps best formulated 
by Peter Viereck — “Catholic-bait- 
ing is the anti-Semitism of the lib- 
erals.” 

Because of what appears to be an 
anti-Catholic prejudice, the ACLU 
almost invariably assumes a biased 
position when the rights and activi- 
ties of Catholics are at issue. This 
is well exemplified by Union activi- 
ties when the rights of parochial 
school children are called into ques- 
tion. If guided solely by its pur- 
pose to defend the civil rights of 
individuals and groups, the ACLU 
would, it might rightly be assumed, 
come to the defense of children 
who, under the guidance of their 
parents, exercise their religious be-' 
lief in the choice of school. But the 
Union does nothing of the kind. 
As a matter of fact it vigorously 
opposes this exercise of religion in 
the choice of school by demanding 
that children who attend a church- 
related school be deprived of equal 
welfare benefits. In other words, 
the ACLU demands that children 
who exercise their constitutional 
right to attend a religious school 
be penalized for doing so. 


‘Tm Union’s demand that children 
who manifest their religion in the 
choice of school be discriminated 
against in the distribution of wel- 
fare benefits, moreover, is indefens- 
ible—even in the context of the 
absolute separation doctrine. This 
was clearly stated by the Supreme 
Court in the Everson bus transpor- 
tation case of 1947. And this was 
the decision, it should be remem- 
bered, in which the Court enunci- 
ated the absolute separation doc- 
trine. 

Proclaiming its absolute separa- 
tion doctrine the Court declared 
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that “neither a state nor the Fed- 
eral Government . . . can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all reli- 
gions. .. . No tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to sup- 
port any religious activities or in- 
stitions. .. .” 

This new interpretation of the 
“establishment of religion” clause 
of the First Amendment prohibits 
the giving of any aid, however 
small, to religion. It is absolute in 
its prohibitions. It is a radical de- 
parture, to be sure, from the doc- 
trine of separation of church and 
state incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion of the Founding Fathers. And, 
it might be added, it is obviously 
inconsistent with the prevailing re- 
lations of church and state in 
America, 


N EVERTHELESS, even while the 
Court was enunciating its absolute 
separation doctrine, it insisted that 
children attending religious schools 
had a constitutional right to share 
in such welfare benefits as bus 
transportation. Was the Court in- 
consistent? By no means. It was 
not inconsistent for the simple 
reason that transportation does not 
aid the schools. It is a safety and 
welfare measure that aids the chil- 
dren and their parents. In the words 
of the Court: “The State contributes 
no money to the schools. It does 
not support them. Its legislation, 
as applied, does no more than pro- 
vide a general program to help par- 
ents get their children, regardless 
of their religion, safely and expe- 
ditiously to and from accredited 
schools.” 

It is for this reason that Dr. John 
C. Bennett, dean of the faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary, calls 
“the Protestant opposition” to bus 
rides for parochial school children 
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“vulnerable.” And it is for this 
reason that the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, reporting to the President 
after the conference, made the fol- 
lowing unanimous recommenda- 
tion: “The Committee recommends 
that all children, regardless of 
whether they be enrolled in public 
or non-public schools, receive basic 
health and safety services at public 
expense. .. .” 


Wauen the POAU and the ACLU 
oppose bus rides for children at- 
tending church-related schools on 
the ground that such rides support 
the schools and, consequently, vio- 
late the doctrine of separation of 
church and state, they raise an issue 
which, in the mind of the Supreme 
Court is completely irrelevant and 
false. But their attacks on the equal 
rights of Catholic children have an 
obvious effect. Prejudices are 
aroused and the public mind is con- 
fused. 


Bes rides for children do not aid 
the schools, said the Court, they aid 
the children and their parents. Such 
rides help the child fulfill his obli- 


gations under state compulsory 
school attendance laws while at- 
tending the school of his choice; 
they protect the child against the 
dangers of today’s speeding high- 
way traffic; they protect the child 
against the inclemency of the 
weather; they protect the child 
against the maniac attacks of sex- 
perverts who not infrequently lie 
in wait for children along high- 
ways; they are a great convenience 
for parents and, in the case of par- 
ents whose parochial school chil- 
dren had been denied such service, 
they remove a money burden im- 
posed in their exercise of religion. 
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This doctrine of the Supreme 
Court is not too subtle for unpreju- 
diced minds. When in driving to 
your office you pick up a Jewish 
child and drop him off at the syna- 
gogus for Sabbath classes in religion, 
you do not think that you are sub- 
sidizing the synagogue. When the 
Jewish child thanks you for the 
ride, he thanks you for having done 
him a favor. And when the Rabbi 
sees you drop the child off at the 
synagogue, he is gratified by your 
practice of charity, but he does not 
say: “How wonderful that Chris- 
tians are now subsidizing my syna- 
gogue.” 


Ix opposing bus rides for children 
who attend parochial schools, the 
POAU and ACLU demand that chil- 
dren be discriminated against be- 
cause of their exercise of religion in 
the choice of school. They demand, 
further, that children surrender 
their constitutional right to attend 
a church-related school as a con- 
dition for sharing in the benefits of 
welfare legislation. Both of these 
demands are emphatically rejected 
by the Supreme Court. 

In the Everson case the Court 
declared, with reference to bus trans- 
portation, that the state “cannot ex- 
clude individual Catholics, Luther- 
ans, Mohammedans, Baptists, Jews, 
Methodists, non-believers, Presby- 
terians, or the members of any other 
faith, because of their faith, or lack 
of it, from receiving the benefits of 
public welfare legislation.” 

And in the Frost case of 1926 the 
Court, in discussing the power of 
the state to deny benefits on certain 
conditions, declared that the state 
“may not impose conditions which 
require the relinquishment of con- 
stitutional rights. If the state may 
compel the surrender of one consti- 
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tutional right as a condition of its 
favor,” emphasized the Court, “it 
may, in like manner, compel a sur- 
render of all. It is inconceivable 
that guaranties embedded in the 
Constitution of the United States 
may thus be manipulated out of 
existence.” 

These principles of religious lib- 
erty were likewise clearly stated by 
the Mississippi Supreme Court in 
the Chance textbook case of 1941. 
The court declared: “There is no 
requirement that the church should 
be a liability to those of iis citizen- 
ship who are at the same time citi- 
zens of the state, and entitled to 
privileges and benefits as such... . 
If the pupil may fulfil its duty to 
the state by attending a parochial 
school it is difficult to see why the 
state may not fulfil its duty to the 
pupil by encouraging it ‘by all suit- 
able means.’ The state is under 
duty to ignore the child’s creed, but 
not its need. It cannot control what 
one child may think, but it can and 
must do all it can to teach the child 
how to think. The state which al- 
lows the pupil to subscribe to any 
religious creed should not, because 
of his exercise of this right, pro- 
scribe him from benefits common 
to all.” 


Wun POAU and, it seems, ACLU 
opposition to equal welfare bene- 
fits for parochial children can be 
explained, it is difficult to explain 
the opposition of the Connecticut 
State Parent-Teachers Association. 
Why should the parents of public 
school children, whose educational 
subsidy provided by a “majority” 
Catholic population ranks seventh 
highest in the Nation, be opposed 
to the free exercise of religion by 
their fellow Americans? I would 
like to assume that they are not op- 
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posed to this basic constitutional 
right. How then explain their oppo- 
sition? This can probably be ex- 
plained in either of two ways. 
Either their spokesmen did not cor- 
rectly reflect their views or they 
were misinformed as to the issues 
involved in the transportation bill. 

If it was a case of misinforma- 
tion, this fact again demonstrates 
POAU and ACLU effectiveness in 
confusing the church-state issue 
so as to deprive their fellow Amer- 
icans of the religious liberty guar- 
anteed by the First Amendment. 

Of the POAU, hostile and aggres- 
sive in its anti-Catholicism, Allyn 
P. Robinson, a Protestant and an 
official of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, said: “It 
seems apparent that the issue of 
Church and State relationship is 
frequently exploited for purposes 
of bigotry, and the fact that POAU 
draws to itself leaders who seem 
more concerned with attacks upon 
Catholics than with the constitu- 
tional question of religious liberty 
has long been a concern of many 
of us in the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews.” 


‘Tes debate in Connecticut, 
whether in the House of Represen- 
tatives, in the Protestant pulpit, or 
upon the street, confirms Mr. Rob- 
inson’s conviction that the “POAU 
draws to itself leaders who seem 
more concerned with attacks upon 
Catholics than with the constitu- 
tional question of religious liberty. 
... The debate in the House, for 
example, was not about the consti- 
tutional right of children, under 
the First Amendment, to attend 
parochial schools and about their 
right, under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, to share equally in the bene- 
fits of welfare legislation. Repre- 
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sentative Bernadette Maynard de- 
clared during debate, as a matter 
of fact, that “religious prejudice 
underlies the opposition to this 
bill.” 

The hostile tone of the debate 
was reflected by Mr. E. O. Smith, 
chairman of the important Educa- 
tion Committee (and sometimes 
called Mr. Education!), when, as 
reported by The New York Times, 
he characterized the bus bill as 
“atrocious” and declared: “I believe 
in the cohesive force of the public 


‘schools and not in the divisive force 


of the private schools.” This is the 
doctrine of conformity; it is the 
philosophy of uniformity—the phi- 
losophy of the monolithic state. It 
rejects diversity; it rejects freedom 
of the mind and freedom of reli- 
gion in the choice of school. It pro- 
poses that the minds of all children 
be dressed in uniformity—and the 
uniform, its design, its fabric, its 
color, must be completely and ex- 
clusively nnder the control of the 
government, or that faction which 
controls its policy in educational 
matters. This is the philosophy con- 
demned by the Supreme Court in 
the Barnette case of 1943 when it 
declared that “compulsory unifica- 
tion of opinion achieves only the 
unanimity of the graveyard.” 


‘Teves the tone of the House de- 
bate reflected considerable anti- 
Catholic prejudice, the bill was, 
nevertheless, carried to victory by 
the combined efforts of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. This co-opera- 
tion of members of the different 
faiths in defense of liberty and jus- 
tice is highly encouraging. These 
members followed the wise injunc- 
tion of Justice Alexander of the 
Mississippi court: “Calm reason 
must not be stampeded by random 
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cries of church and state or sec- 
tarian control. . . . A wholesome 
sanity must keep us immune to the 
disabling ptomaine of prejudice.” 


A SERIOUS question, however, must 
be raised in the interest of the 
preservation of the Bill of Rights. 
How secure are our liberties when 
one-half of the voting members of 
the House of a state as “enlight- 
ened” as Connecticut vote to de- 
prive children of welfare benefits 
because of the children’s religious 
beliefs? These 133 members (29 
of them women!) voted to do the 
very thing that the Supreme Court 
warned against in the Everson bus 
case—they voted to “prohibit” Con- 
necticut “from extending its gen- 
eral state law benefits to all its 
citizens without regard to their reli- 
gious belief.” 
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The answer to the above question, 
at least as it pertains to the rights 
and liberties of children attending 
church-related schools, must be 
given by the parents of such chil- 
dren and their educators. The price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance. If 
parents .and educators are asleep 
while the enemies of liberty fill the 
channels of public communications 
and the legislative chambers with 
propaganda designed to confuse 
the public mind on the church-state 
issue, they will certainly not be 
without responsibility for the loss 
of our most treasured liberties. 
Such parents and educators have a 
responsibility not only to their 
children and themselves, but also, 
and principally, to their country to 
take up the defense of the Bill of 
Rights. Liberty, if not defended, 
will not endure. 


Street Scene 


by THOMAS F. HEALY, S.J. 


WE told her not to come, it wasn’t right: 

She should have known how awful it would be. 
We did our best to keep him from her sight, 

But she insisted that she had to see. 

She pushed her way and struggled with the crowd, 
So she could be there when they brought him by. 
And there she stood, a figure slightly bowed, 

Too tired to seek for rest, too sad to cry. 

And when she heard them coming down the street, 
We thought it more than even she could bear; 
But she just stood with lifted eyes to meet 

The look which crushed her heart beyond repair. 
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by URBAN 


Waar is our greatest need in edu- 
cation today? Most people would 
say, “Money!” I doubt this. I be- 
lieve our greatest need lies in the 
realm of imagination and ideas. Our 
rapidly changing world challenges 
us to design a new pattern in edu- 
cation geared to our atomic age. 
Traditional educational institutions 
were developed in answer to needs 
of generations and even centuries 
past. Exploding fields of knowl- 
edge, galloping developments in 


electronics, the growing complexity 


of society present us with signifi- 
cantly new raw materials and vi- 
tally changed needs which call for 
new instructional designs and radi- 
cally different approaches in educa- 
tion. In sounding a clarion call for 
creative thinking in higher educa- 
tion, I am not advocating throwing 
overboard much that is good in tra- 
ditional education. After all, the 
nature of homo sapiens has not 
changed, though almost everything 
about him has. In this article we 
will confine ourselves to “dreaming 
about” a new type of college. 
Many believe there is need for a 
new type of college in American 
higher education. Not a carbon 
copy of existing types but something 
radically different; an institution 
in which education will be every bit 
as good as, if not better than, that 
which we have in existing institu- 
tions. But in this awaited college a 
liberal education will be acquired 


Dream College 


H. FLEEGE 


through radically different means. 
The dimensions of such a college 
are as yet non-existent. They are 
perhaps in the “beginning - to - 
dream-about” stage. Such a new 
type of college might be a combina- 
tion of a lending library, a museum, 
a movie house, a discussion club, a 
guidance clinic and a home—with 
facilities provided for capitalizing 
on future developments in educa- 
tional television. 


Worn a few years a vast educa- 
tional network will bring to the eyes 
and ears of every student the very 
best teachers available. There is no 
reason why our vast treasury of cul- 
ture not only from the West but 
from the Orient as well cannot be 
placed within easy reach of any stu- 
dent. Much if not all that contrib- 
utes to a liberal education will no 
doubt be available in the near fu- 
ture, not only through live televi- 
sion but through kinescopes and 
tape recordings presented and in- 
terpreted by our nation’s best teach- 
ers. The new institution would be 
designed with these developments 
in mind. ee | 


“If ever there was a time for dreaming, 
for bold, imaginative planning, unfettered 
by tradition, it is now.” Urban H. Fleege, 
Ph.D., is well qualified to do a little “brain- 
storming.” Formerly Assoc. Sec. of the Col- 
lege and University Dep’t. of the NCEA, 
he is now head of the Department of Edu- 
cation at De Paul University in Chicago. 
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What personnel would be in- 
volved in the new college? What 
are the implications for the physical 
plant, administration, techniques 
of teaching, rating the student’s 
achievement? 


Tue new college would be designed 
with an eye to the future. While 
mindful of the treasures in our cul- 
tural heritage and desirous to profit 
from experience, the planners 
vould deliberately avoid traditional 
practice and established adminis- 
trative conventions. The admin- 
istrative setup in the new college 
would include positions not found 
in today’s institutions and radically 
change the responsibilities and 
functions of administrative posi- 
tions we now have. For example, 
because of the varying role played 
by the various categories on the 
teaching staff and because of the 
new types of learning aids and 
techniques used, co-ordinators with 
interdepartmental authority would 
occupy key positions. 

In this new type of educational 
institution there would be different 
categories of teaching personnel, 
each of varying degrees of ability 
and training. The majority would 
be skilled in discussion, in indi- 
vidual counseling and in analyzing 
faulty habits of thinking, studying, 
judging. Members of the faculty who 
possess the art of teaching to a high 
degree would be relied on for stimu- 
lating the imagination of the stu- 
dent and stretching his various 
other intellectual powers. They 
would speak to students in large 
groups. They would be involved 
also in educational television pro- 
grams (for adults as well as stu- 
dents), with developing and produc- 
ing records, tape-recordings, teach- 
ing films, and with small groups of 
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students needing more than average 
stimulation — sometimes the dull, 
sometimes the gifted. 

Members of the faculty in His- 
tory, English, Language, Religion, 
Sociology, Music and Art would be 
on call for conducting guided study 
sessions to museums, for helping 
plan and conduct field trips, for di- 
recting individual study and re- 
search and for guiding individual 
projects and experiments. Faculty 
members from other departments, 
such as Science, Mathematics, Busi- 
ness, Psychology would take groups 
of students on field trips to observe 
operations in industry, research 
centers, corporation offices. 

“On scene” discussion sessions 
would be arranged to help tie up the 
academic world more closely to the 
world of reality. The teacher, no 
longer “king in his own classroom,” 
but a member of a faculty team, 
would find interdepartmental co- 
operation the rule rather than the 
exception. Above all, much of the 
teacher’s time would be taken up 
with whetting the student’s curi- 
osity for further reading and per- 
sonal investigation. 


| this new type of college, books, 
syllabi, taped lectures, taped dis- 
cussions, recordings, filmed demon- 


strations, tutors, older students, 
guidance counselors, resource per- 
sonnel from outside the college, 
group discussion leaders and teach- 
ers, all would play important roles. 
Films and filmstrips, recording 
equipment and a great variety of 
raw materials would find their 
place in learning schemes which 
would place emphasis on the stu- 
dent’s own responsibility for his 
learning. All would be geared to the 
individual’s level of ability, speed 
of learning and perhaps likewise re- 
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flect particular motivational pat- 
terns. 

With the vast field of what con- 
stitutes a general education tailored 
to individual consumption, geared 
to several levels of ability, it will be 
but a short step to designing means 
of handling, via discussion, the 
questions which are likely to be 
stimulated by the discussion of a 
given subject. Discussion of these 
questions, representing a variety of 
views, could be taped and indexed, 
so that at a flick of a switch a stu- 
dent could dial the question which 
pops up in his mind while he views 
a kinescope or listens to an out- 
standing teacher on tape from one 
of the universities or colleges in the 
region. 

Another step in the process of 
personally involving the student in 
learning and discussion might well 
be an arrangement of seminars or 
ad hoc group discussions in a club- 
like atmosphere to which students 
would come depending on their in- 
terest in the area of questions to be 
treated. Older students, various 
levels of the teaching staff, or even 
outside resource persons would play 
guide roles in these “refining” ses- 
sions. 


Tue library, much more inclusive 
than our present concept of a li- 
brary, would occupy a position of 
central importance in the scheme 
of making the student primarily re- 
sponsible for his own education. 
The student would apply to the li- 
brary, according to directives in 
well-worked-out and graded syllabi, 
covering every area of general edu- 
cation, for project raw materials, 
for films and filmstrips, for record- 
ings, for books, for taped discus- 
sions of given questions —all of 
which would be indexed to facilitate 
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ready reference by the student. The 
student would work with this mate- 
rial or listen to the recordings or 
view the film and if necessary re- 
view it—in isolation or with a 
scheduled group. 

Some subject areas lend them- 
selves more than others to the use 
of recordings, field trips, filmed 
demonstrations, taped discussions. 
Recordings and playbacks would 
have greater use where the student 
is acquiring skill in speech, lan- 
guage or dramatics; filmed demon- 
strations in science and business; 
kinescopes and taped discussions in 
all subjects, but especially in the 
humanities and _ social sciences. 
Periodic discussion of questions 
stimulated by personal study, obser- 
vation and listening would be ar- 
ranged by members of the faculty, 
usually from a category lower in 
rank than that of the teacher as we 
understand the role of the teacher 
today. 


To identify and record a student’s 
progress toward the goal of a liberal 
education we might develop a rat- 
ing-record system which would in- 
dicate the quality of education re- 
ceived and the areas covered by a 
given student, using a combination 
of letters and simple numbers—for 
example, the letter “A” might stand 
for communication skill in the stu- 
dent’s native language; “A-12” 
would indicate facility for express- 
ing ideas in English; “A-12-w” 
would indicate his facility in writ- 
ing; “A-12-s” his facility in speak- 
ing; “B-8” might indicate average 
ability in working with numbers; 
“B-12” might indicate a basic un- 
derstanding of mathematics suffi- 
cient for entering professional 
training in the engineering field. 
The first part of the alphabet might 
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thus cover the field of general edu- 
cation. At a glance, therefore, one 
would have the educational rating of 
a student. Such a simplified rating 
system would have a definite ad- 
vantage over the credit system in 
that it would be continuous from 
kindergarten through college. 

Evidence of education would con- 
sist of demonstrating one’s ability, 
understanding, skills. Measures de- 
signed to evaluate the student’s de- 
velopment of appreciation would 
also be used. Responsibility would 
be put on the student, not only for 
acquiring his education but like- 
wise for demonstrating what he has 
acquired. Our artificial bookkeep- 
ing system of college credits would 
naturally find no place in the new 
college. 


Tne architecture of this new insti- 
tution would be quite different from 
that of the typical college campus 
as we know it today—and far less 
expensive. Instead of all buildings 
mushroomed on a single site, there 
would be instead small buildings 
spread throughout the community 
in the area served by the college. 
There would be, however, a prin- 
cipal college site where many of the 
administration would have their of- 
fices and where permanent records 
and certain laboratories and equip- 
ment would be housed. 

These buildings, in the principal 
residential areas of the community, 
would be about six times the size 
of the average large home or about 
the size of the average elementary 
school. Each building would be so 
designed as to provide a very large 
room or assembly hall. In half the 
building, inner walls, collapsible yet 
soundproof, would fold back at a 
flick of a switch, making available 
a large space which could be used 
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when outstanding teachers would 
speak to groups of students assem- 
bled. The inner walls in place, 
much of the space would be occu- 
pied by small booths or cubicles 
where students could listen to sound 
tapes or hear themselves on play- 
back. 

There would be several electroni- 
cally controlled rooms in_ these 
neighborhood buildings where stu- 
dents could be seated next to each 
other, yet each working at his own 
speed, at his own level, in his own 
subject. Through hookups with 
several subject area counselors, in- 
dividual assistance could be ob- 
tained. Naturally these buildings 
would be equipped for closed-circuit 
television. In this way the students 
could benefit from outstanding 
teachers at universities in the re- 
gion via imported lectures. 


Unm a satisfactory system of ar- 
ranging for students of similar ma- 
turity to be associated together is 
developed, the new college would 
operate on a variation of the quarter 


system. First quarter at school, 
second in independent research or 
study, third at school, fourth on va- 
cation. The college would operate 
throughout the year with teachers 
permitted to teach a maximum of 
three quarters per year. In this way 
the college plant would be utilized 
more efficiently, a larger student 
body would be served—two to four 
times the size handled on the semes- 
ter basis — depending on whether 
or not courses were scheduled con- 
secutively and so arranged that one 
student body could use the college’s 
facilities in the morning, another 
in the afternoon. Teachers would 
not have a heavier schedule because 
of this businesslike approach to the 
efficient operation of the institu- 
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tion’s facilities. On the contrary, 
the teacher would have a lighter 
and possibly more congenial assign- 
ment, not only because more teach- 
ers would be hired, but likewise, 
because of new departures in the 
employment and utilization of vari- 
ous categories in the general field of 
teaching personnel. 

On the financial side, the new col- 
lege would be run on an up-to-date, 
businesslike basis. Students would 
be charged the full cost of their edu- 
cation with plant depreciation fig- 
ured into this cost. Parents and stu- 
dents would sign interest-bearing 
promissory notes for amounts not 
covered by the student’s available 
funds. These notes, amortized in 


the years after college, would be 
bought at slight discounts by banks, 
business firms, and industry, thus 
enabling the college not only to ex- 
pand, but to secure top quality per- 


sonnel as well as the most effective 
teaching aids necessary for imple- 
menting an educational program 
which emphasizes individualization 
in the learning process. In the new 
college the teacher would no longer 
be the unsung philanthropist; he 
would be recognized as the “heart 
of the college” and recompensed ac- 
cordingly. 

These new colleges could become 
a breeding ground for great imagi- 
native teachers as well as novitiates 
for top-flight administrators. Older 
students would have a share in the 
educational program of the new col- 
lege. Opportunities would abound 
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for exercising initiative and bearing 
personal responsibility. Discipline, 
nevertheless, would be an important 
element in the new college program. 
Emphasis, however, would be on 
developing motivational maturity 
at as early an age as possible with 
the hope that discipline could be 
developed from within rather than 
relied on from without. In develop- 
ing such maturity the student would 
be burdened as early and as fully as 
possible with the responsibility of 
self-direction. There would be no 
place for “spoon-feeding” in the 
new college. 


[—_ reader, you are saying this 
is plain dreaming. You are right. 
But, if there was ever a time for 
dreaming, for bold, imaginative 
planning, unfettered by tradition, 
it is now. The test of Catholic edu- 
cation’s greatness in the United 
States and in the world may well be 
her capacity to be creative and to 
pioneer anew. Simply striving to 
provide a better education to the 
students who come to Catholic in- 
stitutions will not make Catholic 
education an influential factor in 
American education nor a strong 
force in American society. The 
challenge in our new era of nuclear 
fission is to invent, to create, to 
pioneer, to demonstrate how to 
solve the great democratic problem: 
how to develop and offer a Chris- 
tian, humanistic educational pro- 
gram of high quality compatible 
with universal education? 
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*, . . let love of the plain truth lead you to read.” 


“We ought to read devout and simple books as willingly as those 
that are high and profound. 

“The authority of the writer should not affect you, whether he be 
of little or great learning; but let love of the plain truth lead you to read. 

“If you wish to derive profit, read with humility, with simplicity, and 
with faith; and seek not at any time the fame of being learned.” 


from The Imitation of Christ 
by Thomas 4 Kempis 


Selected for the Religious Publishers Group by Jim Bishop. 


ST. BERNADETTE 
By Leonard Von Matt and Francis Trochu 
An illustrated biography that is a harmony 
of photographs and text bringing to light a 
wealth of detail and atmosphere to re-create 
the life and times of Bernadette Soubirous. 
Regnery. $7.00 


CROWN OF GLORY 
By Alden Hatch and Seamus Walshe 


Detailed study of the life of one of the lead- 
ing figures of our age, Eugenio Pacelli, Pope 
Pius XII. The result of two years of intensive 
research, this biography brings to light hitherto 
unknown facts about his life, his full career, 
and his many achievements. Hawthorn. $4.95 


A DAY AT A TIME 
By James Keller 


These brief spiritual reminders for each day 
of the year, will convince the average person 
that he can invest in eternity simply by adding 
a little of the love of Christ to everything he 
does. Hanover House. $2.95 


GIVE ME POSSESSION 

By Paul Horgan 

A brilliant social comedy with an underlying 
theme of deep seriousness. A heedless romance 
blossoms in a materialistic atmosphere, sur- 
vives a real crisis, and after a reversal to basic 
values settles into an honest relationship. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 


GREAT CATHOLICS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Theodore Maynard 
Vividly portrayed in this panorama of the 
Catholic Church in the United States, are the 
lives of twenty-one notable personalities, rang- 
ing from the earliest explorers to famous Coath- 
olics of our own country. 


Hanover House. $3.75 


THE GOLDEN DOOR 
By Katherine Burton 


The absorbing biography of a great American 
woman, a member of the prominent banking 
family of Philadelphia, who devoted her tre- 
mendous fortune and her life to the welfare of 
the Indian and Negro races. Katharine Drexel 
was a vital personality who achieved remark- 
able results. Kenedy. $3.75 


THE CASE OF CORNELIA CONNELLY 
By Juliana Wadham 


Cornelia Connelly, foundress of the Society of 
the Holy Child of Jesus, is today a candidate 
for beatification. Wife, mother, nun, and pos- 
sible saint, this incredible woman who sought 
to lead a hidden life, was propelled into one of 
the most sensational courtroom dramas of her 
time. This book concerning her life and her 
holiness, provides the Case of Cornelia Con- 
nelly. Pantheon. $3.75 


HER NAME IS MERCY 
By Sister Maria Del Rey 


The heartwarming and sometimes heartbreak- 
ing story of Sister Mary Mercy—Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner and doctor—and the clinic she estab- 
lished for the post-war refugees from North 
Korea. Starting with the merest essentials, she 
wos the core of a successful team of medical 
workers whose struggles culminated in the con- 
struction of the largest hospital in Korea. 

Scribners. $3.95 


THE JOURNAL OF A SOUTHERN PASTOR 
By J. B. Gremillion 
Father Gremillion presents here the intimate 
experiences of a working parish priest, and 
furnishes a challenging answer to how a parish 
fulfills its role within the universal Church. 
Fides. $3.95 


























THE HERMIT OF CAT ISLAND 

By Peter Anson 

Intriguing biography of John C. Hawes, archi- 
tect, romantic idealist, and priest who, fired 
by a desire for poverty and solitude, became 
a hermit in the remote Bahamas. Although 
the world beat a path to his door, intruding on 
his privacy. he courageously pursued his dream, 
ond eventually found the life he craved in 1 
hilltop hermitage. Kenedy. $4.75 


IN A GREAT TRADITION 
By the Benedictines of Stanbrook 


A notable biography of a fascinating woman 
—enclosed nun and scholar—who made an im- 
portant contribution to the restoration of the 
Gregorian chant in England, and who had a 
unique capacity for friendship. Her correspond- 
ence with George Bernard Shaw provides a 
fresh insight into the personality of this com- 
plex seeker after truth. Harper. $5.00 


THE DAY CHRIST DIED 
By Jim Bishop 


An extraordinary book written with deep 
reverence and belief that graphically portrays 
Jesus’ last day on earth. Shows profound under- 
standing of the nature of Christ and the world 
in which He lived. Harper. $3.95 


LIFE 1S WORTH LIVING (Fifth Series) 
By Fulton J. Sheen 


A fresh collection of Bishop Sheen’s stimu- 
lating television talks expressing his penetrating 
views based upon present day problems. Re- 
veals the versatility of his mind and his rare 
understanding of the tensions ef our age. 

McGraw-Hill. $3.95 


THE LIFE OF HILAIRE BELLOC 
By Robert Speaight 


A biography of the many-sided genius whe 
knew how to entertain and instruct, and whose 
deep religious faith was rooted in respect for 
reason and an appetite for truth. A first-class 
portrait of one of England's great literary and 
religious figures. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $6.50 


PRIEST OF THE PLAGUE 
By Philip Caraman 


Vivid biography of an “ordinary” priest, of 
the seventeenth century, Henry Morse, $.J., who 
suffered imprisonment and exile, and returned 
to England to labor among the plague-stricken 
poor. An important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of seventeenth century England. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 


THE RED BOOK OF THE 
PERSECUTED CHURCH 

By Albert Galter 

In a systematic manner this book offers the 
irresistible truth and unquenchable spirit of the 
Church of Silence. For the first time we have 
collected the information gleaned from behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, the result of 
personal experiences, written accounts, and 
books already published. A timely and com- 
pelling reading experience. Newman. $5.75 


THE RESTLESS CHRISTIAN 

By Kilian McDonnell, 0.5.8. 

Written expressly for the lay person inter- 
ested in the state of his soul, and willing to 
acknowledge that his vocation is to be, quite 
literally, a saint. Sheed & Ward. $3.00 


THE SHROUD OF TURIN 
By Werner Bulst, S.J. 


Exhaustive and scholarly study of the Holy 
Shroud of Turin through which we may not only 
learn the history of the Shroud, but also con- 
template the moving story of the Passion and 
Death of Christ. Bruce. $4.75 


THE SILENT LIFE 
By Thomas Merton 


An interesting, non-technical account of the 
monastic life in the United States with infor- 
mation en the Primitive Benedictine Observ- 
ance, the Cistercian ideal, the Carthusian her- 
mits and other branches of the monastic family. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 


THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 

By F. J. Sheed 

Lucid introduction to theology for the leity. 
providing the reasons for its study, and 


satisfactions it provides. ———— = 
stimulating. Sheed & W. $ 


THIS MYSTERIOUS HUMAN NATURE 

By James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 

These essays in “practical ethics,” studies 
of individual problems, provide the Christian 
with @ measuring rod against the questions and 
deceits to which modern man is exposed. 

Scribners. $3.50 


THIS PLACE CALLED LOURDES 

By Sister Maureen Flynn, O.P. 

The story of Lourdes, the legacy the Immacu- 
late Mother of God permitted the little peasant 
girl to give the world. Depicts vividly the real 
phenomenon of Lourdes, that is the abundance 
of grace that flows there for all. 

Regnery. $3.75 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
By William O'Shea 
Scholarly, all-embracing study of the liturgy 
as a whole providing insight inte the great 
themes and an understanding of the great ideas 
which lie behind the liturgy itself. 
Newman. $7.00 























THE BLIND MAN AND THE BIZCA 


by Arthur J. Roth 


Tue blind man walked slowly but 
confidently. He was old with a black 
leathery face. His hair was dirty- 
white and stringy. His clothes were 
loose, with many patches and he 
wore rope-soled sandals. His eyes 
were closed and deep-sunk. Peri- 
odically the right eye would open 
slightly, quickly, no more than a 
wink, revealing a startling flash of 
white. 

The boy was about ten and small 
and thin for his age. His face was 
also burned a deep brown. Some- 
times he smiled, eagerly, and his 
teeth were brilliant. He was bare- 


footed. The boy held the blind 
man’s forearm as they walked and 
it was hard, looking al them, lo tell 
whether the boy was holding on to 
the blind man or leading him. 

“It is very hot, José, no?” 
blind man asked. 

“Yes, Grandfather.” 

“And there are no clouds.” 

“No, there are no clouds.” 

“I can always tell,” the blind man 
said. 

José’s dark lively eyes wandered 
into corners, scanned the Latin 
faces of the shopkeepers, casually 
judged the pedestrians. 
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THE BLIND MAN 


“I can always tell,” the blind man 
repeated. “You remember one day 
last week I knew there were clouds 
—there were not many but I knew.” 

“Yes, Grandfather, you are very 
wise.” 

“Wise? No, José. I feel these 
things. I feel in the air the small 
clouds that are high in the sky. | 
feel it on my face and in my nose.” 


A SMALL girl came running up 
to them from a rancid-smelling side 
street. She was about six, with long 
black hair and a dirty face. Her 
legs were thin and straight and she 
wore no shoes. She trailed a small 
piece of rope on the ground after 
her. She was cross-eyed and it 
marred the beauty of the smile she 
flashed at the blind man. A delicate 
hand caught his arm and she was 
about to speak when he interrupted, 
saying, “Wait a moment.” He 
raised his face and the furrowed 
wrinkles corded on his forehead. 
His left hand stroked the girl on 
the head. She giggled and looked at 
José. José as very grave. The man’s 
hand descended and lingered on her 
forenead. Thin, sensitive fingers 
touched her eyes and tenderly slid 
down her cheeks. “It is Pepita,” the 
blind man said. 

“Yes Grandfather,” she said, the 
words tumbling out in a rush. “I 
saw you coming and I ran out to 
greet you.” 

“You are very good to think of 
me, Pepita.” He turned to José. 
“Do you think that today we 
brought a sweet?” 

José looked at the little girl and 
then back to the old man. “T think 
there is one in your pocket.” 

The blind man put a hand into 
his pocket and the girl watched 
eagerly as the hand roamed around 
and then came out, holding a small 
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piece of hard candy wrapped in 
cellophane. He offered it to the 
girl. 

“Muchas gracias,” the girl replied 
as she took the candy. She did not 
open it but held it tight in her hand. 

“Away home with you,” the blind 
man said. 

“Adiés Grandfather, Adids José,” 
the girl called. 


T ney continued walking down the 
twisted street that was known as 
the Puerta del Mar—the Gate to the 
Sea. On each side the white build- 
ings, erupting with balconies, 
climbed haphazardly. The windows 
were all open to catch the fugitive 
breezes that stole down the narrow 
passageway. Overhead the swal- 
lows flew and banked, crossing and 
recrossing the thin band of sky 
that showed between the roof tops. 
“She is pretty?” the blind man 
asked. 
“Yes, except for the eyes. Her 
hair is black and her eyes large.” 
“And what color are the eyes?” 
“Sometimes they seem green and 
sometimes I think they are gray.” 
“But they are badly crossed?” 
“Yes. It is hard to know when 
she is looking at one. At first I did 
not know if she were looking at me 
or over my shoulder but now I am 
used to her.” 
“It is a pity that her beauty 





The “bizca” of the title is the little cross- 
eyed girl of the story. Arthur J. Roth is a 
promising young writer whose life reads like 
a storybook. He served three years in the 
Irish Army. Returning to the U. S. in 1947, 
he worked as miner, logger, firefighter in 
the U. S. Forest Service and with the U. S. 
Air Force during the Korean War. In 1954 
he received his A.B. from Arizona State 
College. He lives in New York and his 
novel A Terrible Beauty will be published 
by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy in April. 
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should be spoiled by this. I have 
heard of an operation to straighten 
the eyes while one is young, but it 
would be expensive.” 

They walked out on to the Ala- 
meda, a broad tree-lined avenue. 
Palm and almond trees alternated 
in each row and their branches 
threw shade over the sidewalks that 
bordered the Avenue. In the middle 
of the street the traffic flowed past: 
big proud American cars; humble 
Renaults; a saucy M.G.; a stolid 
Volkswagen; and festive Italian 
motor scooters with pretty girls 
perched on the back. Occasionally 
a native donkey and cart would 
pass. From the Mediterranean a 
little breeze came in, worrying the 
leaves of the trees. 


Tue blind man stopped. “Today 
we will go and stand in front of 
Antonio’s restaurant. There will be 
shade there. Put on the tickets.” 

The boy reached into the old 
man’s pocket and drew out a sheaf 
of lottery tickets. There were five 
sheets of ten tickets each. Four of 
the sheets the boy pinned to the 
lapel of the man’s coat in such a 
way that one could read the num- 
bers on each ticket. The boy carried 
the other sheet in his hand. 

“What lucky numbers do we 
have?” the old man asked. 

“We have two thirteens, a thirty- 
three, a fifty-five, a sixty-nine.” 

“What is the starting number?” 

“Twenty-one.” 

They started walking down the 
street and the old man cried out, 
“We have two thirteens.” 

He repeated the call as José 
guided him between the pedestri- 
ans. 

A man stopped them and asked, 
“What is the prize today?” 

“Three thousand pesetas.” 
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“And the tickets?” 

“Three pesetas.” 

The man started riffling through 
the tickets. He picked one in the 
middle of a sheet and José tore out 
the ticket. The man paid and 
walked away. 

“A good beginning,” the old man 
said. 

“He did not take a thirteen,” 
José answered. 

“Are there any turistas?” 

“A few. There are a man and 
woman coming now. They are Eng- 
lish or Americans.” 

“Has the man a tie?” 

“No.” 

“Does he wear a belt?” 

“Yes.” 

“And he has a camera?” 

“The lady has,” José answered. 

“It is probable they are Ameri- 
canos. Call out the numbers,” the 
old man said. 

José called and his voice lilted 
the words as if they were part of a 
Flamencan song. “Twenty-one, a 
lucky number, twenty-one.” 

The two Americans drew near. 
The woman said, “Oh look George! 
Isn’t the little boy cute? What are 
they doing?” 

“They gre selling lottery tickets. 
The old man is blind and all the 
blind people have formed them- 
selves into a Syndicate and they 
hold a lottery every day.” 

“And I suppose their pay depends 
on how many tickets they sell?” 

“No, I think they are paid a 
fixed salary. It is an idea of the 
Government to keep them from 
begging,” the man answered. 

“George, I would like to buy a 
ticket and give it to the little boy.” 

“He will probably resell it and 
keep the money.” 

“I don’t care.” 

“And if they keep the ticket and 
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it wins, the old man will drink it 
all.” 

“You’re too cynical, George.” 

They stopped and the American 
asked in Spanish, “How much are 
the tickets today?” 

“Three pesetas,” José answered. 
“Do you have a special number?” 

José looked up at the lady and 
smiled at her. She smiled back and 
said, “What does he say, George?” 

“He wants to know if you have a 
special number.” 

“Tell him to pick out a ticket and 
I’ll buy it for him,” the woman said. 

The American explained to José. 
José was about to object when the 
blind man spoke, “Pick out a ticket. 
The lady means well and who 
knows? Perhaps it will be lucky.” 

José started looking through the 
tickets. “What number should I 
pick?” he asked the blind man. 

“Do not pick any of the lucky 
numbers because they are not lucky. 
Only the poor think so.” 

“I will take twenty-one, forty- 
seven.” 

“A good number,” the blind man 
said. 

The American reached into his 
pocket and paid José the three 
pesetas. José said, “Tell the lady 
we are thankful.” 

“That you go with God,” the blind 

man added, as the couple walked 
away. 
Jose and the blind man went to 
Antonio’s restaurant and stood out- 
side. During the long hot day they 
discussed the ticket they held. 

“If the ticket wins, I would like 
a radio,” the blind man said. “Then 
in the evenings I would sit outside 
the door with the window open and 
I could listen to the music and when 
my friends passed by in the street 
I would be there to talk to them.” 
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“And I,” José said. “I would 
like a bicycle. On Sundays I could 
go to the port and catch fish and we 
would not have to pay the prices 
those robbers in the market ask. 
It would be good to have one and 
I could give Pepita a ride some- 
times.” 

The sun slid slowly down in the 
heavens and its rays slanted 
through the Moorish scrollwork that 
bordered the roof of the restaurant. 
The shadows grew and the crowds 
became thicker on the walks. 
Groups of young girls passed, white 
daisies tucked in their black hair. 
Now and then the hoarse voice of 
the blind man broke out, battering 
at the passing people, “We have a 
thirteen. Come and buy a fortune. 
A thirteen!” 

And sometimes it was the boy’s 
voice, lilting, flute-like, that wailed 
out over the crowd, “Twenty-one, 
twenty-five. Ah, such a lucky num- 
ber!” 

And still the shadows lengthened 
until the dark came. An hour after 
dark the last of the tickets was 
sold and the blind man said, “Let us 
hand in the money to the Syndicate. 
It has been a good day. It is not 
every day that we sell all the tick- 
ets.” 


Tue next morning the old man and 
the boy again walked down the 
Puerta del Mar. When they reached 


the newsstand of Francisco, the 
blind man said, “Buenos dias, Fran- 
cisco. You will permit us to see 
what number won yesterday?” 
Francisco was very fat but he got 
up quickly and replied, “Of course, 
Grandfather. I will look myself.” 
He took one of the newspapers and 
turned to the page where the re- 
sult was posted. Francisco called 
the number, stopping importantly 
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after each numeral. “Two, one, 
four, seven.” José gave a little gasp 
but the blind man caught him 
tightly by the arm and started to 
walk away, saying as he did so, 
“Muchas gracias, Francisco, Adids.” 

“José, we have won yesterday’s 
lottery,” the blind man said. “But 
it is not good that everyone should 
know. Money can be the kind of 
bait that brings worthless fish.” 

They reached the Alameda and 
the blind man said, “We will sit on 
a bench near the fountain and dis- 
cuss this great event. Never have I 
thought to win the lottery.” 

“Will there be enough for both 
a bicycle and a radio?” José asked. 

“Yes, I think so, but I am won- 
dering if we want a radio. We have 
never had a radio. And if some- 
thing goes wrong with it we may 
not have enough money to get it 
fixed and then we will miss it 
greatly. I can always hear music; 
in the Cathedral on Sundays there 
is the choir; afternoons I can go to 
the park and listen to the band; 
there are the guitar players who go 
through the outdoor cafés and al- 
ways I can hear the young girls 
singing at their work as I walk past 
the houses.” 

José was puzzled. “But Grand- 
father, I thought you wanted a 
radio?” 

“Yes, I would like one. But is it 
good to have? That is what I do not 
know. And a bicycle? Perhaps you 
would fall and hurt yourself or 
someone might steal it and you 
would be unhappy.” 

“But what will we do with the 
money?” 


Tre blind man raised his head and 
a quick flash of white winked out 
at José. “I have been thinking. 
Perhaps there is enough to buy an 
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operation for Pepita. That would 
be a great thing. It would almost be 
buying beauty. Then when she 
grows up she will be able to get a 
husband and her life will not be 
spoiled because she cannot have 
this operation.” 

José watched a young boy go 
wheeling down the road on a bicy- 
cle. The spokes flashed silver in 
the sun and from the handlebars 
two small pennants flew bravely. 
The boy rang the bicycle bell, im- 
periously swerved around a parked 
taxi and disappeared. José sighed. 
“Yes that would be good,” he said. 
“That is what we will do. When I 
grow up perhaps I shall marry her 
myself.” 

The old man smiled, the deep 
wrinkles softened and the head 
bent down, “Oh but you are the 
man! To talk so soon of marriage. 
Perhaps she will be so beautiful that 
she will not consider you.” 

“No,” José answered thought- 
fully. “Pepita is good. She will 
never be like that.” 

“Come, we will collect the:money 
and look for a doctor.” 


Tuer went to the Syndicate, pre- 
sented the winning ticket and re- 
ceived three one-thousand peseta 
notes. They stopped at the Hotel 
Miramar to see old Pablo, who stood 
outside with a shoeshine box. Pablo 


was very wise and knew 
things about the city. 

“Ah Pablo! The health is good?” 
the blind man asked. 

Pablo, who was sitting on his box, 
shifted and spat, “Yes, the health is 
good—but the wine this year! Every 
year it gets worse. There has been 
no good wine since before the war.” 

The blind man smiled for Pablo 
always complained about the wine. 
He said, “Pablo, we have need of a 


many 
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doctor who does operations. We 
have a matter to discuss with him.” 

“There is Doctor Gaval,” Pablo 
answered. “He is the best surgeon 
in the city but he is expensive. Ah 
wait, there is a young doctor who 
has just started. His name I do not 
remember but the office is on the 
Calle Principal next to the tobacco 
store. Is it something grand, an arm 
or a leg?” Pablo asked hopefully. 

“No, it is a small thing. We are 
now in a hurry. Some day I shall 
discuss it with you. Adids, Pablo,” 
the blind man said. 


Tuev found the doctor’s office on 
the Calle Principal and walked up 
a flight of stairs. The door was open 
and José was frightened by the 
cleanliness and luxuriousness of the 
room. He whispered, “Grandfa- 


ther, we cannot go in here. There 
are carpets on the floor and flowers 
in pots.” 


The blind man lifted his head and 
pulled the boy’s arm in close to his 
side. “Come, José,” he said. “I see 
none of these things.” 

They entered and waited until 
the young doctor came into the 
room. He looked at the ragged 
clothes of the blind man and the 
bare feet of José and asked, “What 
is the trouble?” 

The blind man answered. “We 
have a little friend. She is a bizca. 
Her eyes are badly crossed. I have 
heard there is an operation to fix 
this.” 

“How old is the girl?” the Doctor 
asked. 

“Five or six. I am not sure.” 

“She is a relative of yours?” 

“No, I have no relatives, except 
José here,” the blind man answered 
simply. 

“The operation is very expen- 
sive,” the Doctor said questioningly. 
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“Yes I know. We have a little 
money. How much is it?” 

The Doctor thought for a minute. 
“It is usually five thousand pesetas 
but perhaps you do not have that 
much?” 

“No,” the blind man answered as 
he pulled out the three thousand 
pesetas. “This is what we have. 
Three thousand.” 

“Most of that will be necessary 
for the hospital. I am not sure 
whether the operation can be done 
until I see the girl. Perhaps she 
cannot be helped.” 

“When can we bring her?” the 
old man asked. 

“This afternoon,” the Doctor an- 
swered and then his curiosity 
piqued, he questioned. “But where 
did you find the money? Surely 
three thousand pesetas is a large 
amount.” 

“Yes, that is so. José here won 
the blind man’s lottery yesterday.” 

The Doctor looked at them again. 
“But there was nothing you needed 
yourselves?” 

“No. I had thought of a radio 
and José would have liked a bicy- 
cle.” He drew the boy a little closer. 
“But tell them, José.” 

José squirmed one bare foot into 
the carpet. His lively eyes slid from 
the Doctor to the nurse and back to 
the Doctor. “We do not need these 
things,” he said gravely. 

The Doctor smiled and the nurse 
turned her eyes away quickly and 
looked out the window. The Doctor 
came over and put his hand on the 
blind man’s shoulder and said, “I 
am going to look at your eyes.” 

The blind man nodded and the 
Doctor rolled the lids up expertly 
and glanced at the thin cataracts 
covering both eyes. 

“You have been blind long?” he 
asked. 
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“All my life.” 

“It is too late now,” the Doctor 
said. 

“Yes, I know.” 

“It might have been cured when 
you were young.” 

“I have been told that. There 
was no money and people thought 
it a natural thing.” 

The Doctor put his hand up and 
touched his own eyes, brushing 
them gently with his fingertips, 
from the inside corner at the nose, 
out to the other corner. His hand 
dropped and caught José on the 
shoulder. He _ spoke loudly, 
brusquely, “Away with you then 
and bring the girl.” 

The couple left and the Doctor 
turned to the nurse. “Remind me 
to bring the small radio from my 
room when I return from dinner,” 
he told her. 


Tuar afternoon the blind man and 
the boy returned, bringing with 


them, Pepita. Pepita was fright- 
ened and hid her face against the 
old man’s leg. José said, “Come, 
Pepita, and afterward there will be 
a sweet.” 

Pepita allowed herself to be led 
into another room and placed in a 
chair. José held her by the hand. 
The Doctor looked down at the boy 
and frowned and José said, “She is 
frightened. I will stay with her.” 

“That would be good,” the Doctor 
replied. He took a small instrument 
and opened one of her eyes. A soft 
beam of light probed delicately. It 
lingered under the eyelids and 
lanced into the corners. José stood 
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rigid, watching, holding the moist 
hand of Pepita. The Doctor re- 
peated the procedure with the other 
eye. He straightened, smiled at 
José and led them from the room. 

“Her eyes can be corrected,” he 
told the blind man. 


Tue blind man smiled, took out 
the three thousand pesetas and held 
them out. The Doctor took them 
and said, “A few days ago I bought 
a new radio and I have no need of 
the old one. It is not very good but 
you can get the local stations. Take 
= 

José picked up the radio and the 
blind man said, “That God bless 
you. You are very good.” 

“It is nothing. Bring the girl 
again on Thursday and we will 
make all the arrangements.” 

When they reached the street, 
José pinned the day’s lottery tickets 
to the blind man’s coat. 

“It is a pity that the American 
lady does not know of this,” the 
blind man said. 

“Qué va!” José answered. 
would not care.” 

“I think she would. She had a 
kind voice,” the blind man replied. 

The Doctor watched from his 
window as they walked down the 
street; José in the middle, guiding 
the old man with one hand and 
Pepita with the other. The lottery 
tickets hung from the blind man’s 
coat and his voice swept out, man- 
tling the crowd in a hoarse benedic- 


“She 


‘tion. 


“A lucky number! Come buy a 
fortune!” 











From a Train Window 


by WILLIAM J. GRACE 


LIGHT insinuates around 
the prow of the hill: 
a framehouse is silhouetted 
in the shadowed space: 
water falls in the foaming distance 
rippling dark water 
anxious rough water 
laps the waiting solitude 
of the embankment: 


a white wave undulates 
the winds of quiet sleep: 
a timeless pause, tensely aware 
guards the sullen wind-torn pines: 
the window-shade has been pulled 
on the great smooth tidal forces 
of other worlds! 
a crisis of memory unfolds heroic coasts, 
breakers of the air foaming 
in the sullen purple 
of the immemorial sea! 


The train clatters a leaning curve: 
a new cool light hunts 
the mountain dawn, 
climbs serenity of awakened woodland: 
a river of light flows 
from the sluices of the palest blue seas: 


In a whirlwind of white luster 
a speeding blue silk is touched 
with fertile rain: 
a branch of vivid green abruptly shoots 
through the burgeoning gray: 
just breathing like fire in a silent house 
the train catches its breath 
through the wooded town: 
noiselessly its rails shimmering 
with the adventure of light! 





Eexcerr for the Communists and 
the Poujadists, all French political 
parties will celebrate this May the 
bicentenary of the birth of Robes- 
pierre, the ideologue of pure Jacob- 


inism. Even more than Rousseau, 
Robespierre fitted Burke’s descrip- 
tion of the philosophe and politician 
“metaphysically mad,” tormenting 
a nation on the Procrustean bed of 
remorseless abstraction. Men who 
today sentimentally forgive the 
worst criminals, Burke said else- 
where, tomorrow will execute myri- 
ads of the innocent. Such a being 
was Robespierre: and it is some 
considerable evidence that France 
has gone wrong on first principles 
to behold this twentieth-century 
near-unanimity in praise of Robes- 
pierre (To make confusion worse 
confounded, the only abstainers 
are the two factions which owe 
most to Robespierre, the Commnu- 
nists and the Poujadists.) 


M. Raymond Aron’s Opium of the 
Intellectuals (Translated by Ter- 
ence Kilmartin. New York: Double- 
day & Co. Inc., 1957) is an analysis 
of this metaphysical madness in 
France—though M. Aron does not 
mention Robespierre. Burke called 
religion the consolation of the peo- 
ple; Marx called it their opiate. 
However this may be, the modern 
intellectuals have their opium, in 
part compounded of anti-religious 
prejudices. The name of that opiate 
is ideology. Although M. Aron’s 
book is concerned almost wholly 
with the French, many of his ob- 
servations are applicable to modern 
intellectuals in general, and even 
to those of America; and I shall 
venture a little later in this article 
to make some American compari- 
sons. 

“Ideology” does not mean politi- 
cal theory or principle, though 
newspapermen commonly employ 





of Ideology 
by RUSSELL KIRK 


the word in that sense. Ideology 
really means political fanaticism: 
and more precisely the belief that 
this world of ours, here below, may 
be converted into the Terrestrial 
Paradise through the operation of 
positive law and positive planning. 
The ideologue—Communist or Nazi 
or of whatever afliliation—main- 
tains that human nature and so- 
ciety may be perfected by mundane, 
secular means. The ideologue im- 
manentizes Christian symbol and 
Christian doctrine. 

What Christianity promises to 
the faithful in a realm beyond time 
and space, ideology promises to 
everyone—except those who have 
been “liquidated” in the process— 
in this temporal and mundane vale 
of tears. “When the intellectual 
feels no longer attached either to 
the community or the religion of his 
forebears,” M. Aron writes, “he 
looks to progressive ideology to fill 


the vacuum. The main difference 
between the progressivism of the 
disciple of Harold Laski or Bertrand 
Russell and the Communism of the 
disciple of Lenin concerns not so 
much the content as the style of the 
ideologies and the allegiance they 
demand.” 

Real thinking is a painful process; 
and the ideologue resorts to the an- 
esthetic of social utopianism, escap- 
ing the tragedy and grandeur of 
true human existence by giving his 
adherence to a perfect dream-world 
of the future. Reality he stretches 
or chops away to conform to his 
dream-pattern of human nature or 
society. For the concepts of salva- 
tion and damnation, he substitutes 
abstractly virtuous “progressives” 
and abstractly vicious “reaction- 
aries.” 

Surely Robespierre was the ideo- 
logue incarnate. Like Robespierre, 
the twentieth-century ideologue 
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thinks his secular dogmas are sus- 
tained by the Goddess Reason; he 
prides himself inordinately upon 
being “scientific” and “rational”; 
and he is convinced that all opposi- 
tion to his particular wave of the 
future is mere obscurantism, when 
it is not direct selfish vested inter- 
est. “The optimism of the Left,” M. 
Aron writes, “was created and 
maintained by a strong feeling: ad- 
miration for the power of reason, 
certainty that the application of sci- 
ence to industry would revolution- 
ize the order of human society and 
the condition of its individual mem- 
bers. The ancestral aspiration to- 
ward human brotherhood was 
united with faith in practical sci- 
ence in order to inspire either na- 
tionalism or socialism or both.” 

One may add, in passing, that 
ever since the modern scholar began 
to call himself an “intellectual,” he 
has tended to fall addict to the 
opiate of ideology: for the word 
“intellectual” itself, used as a noun 
of persons, implies an overweening 
confidence in Reason with a capital 
R, to the exclusion of faith, hu- 
mility, and sacred mystery. 

In criticizing Benda’s La Trahison 
des Clercs, M. Aron observes: “Even 
the Christians had yielded to the 
fascination of immanence. But if 
the betrayal consists in over-valu- 
ing the temporal and under-valuing 
the eternal, the intellectuals of our 
time are all traitors. Detached from 
the Church, they have abjured their 
true function because they aspire 
to the possession and control of Na- 
ture and power over their fellow- 
men.” This shifting of allegiance 
may be traced back to Descartes. 
Ideology, like the concept of the “in- 
tellectual,” originated in  seven- 
teenth- and _ eighteenth - century 
France — though the terms “ide- 
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ology” and “intellectual” became 
popular as part of the jargon of 
Marxism. 

There is no better portrait of the 
fatuity of “rational,” “progressive,” 
and “enlightened” ideologues than 
the memoir of La Harpe, quoted at 
length in the final section of the last 
chapter of Taine’s Ancien Régime. 
The philosophes, the poets, and the 
rank and fashion of France, on the 
eve of the Revolution, were whole- 
heartedly convinced that the Ter- 
restrial Paradise was just around 
the corner. But the thing that really 
was just around the corner was the 
guillotine. “You see, sir,” said a 
hairdresser—according to La Harpe 
—*“although I am a miserable scrub, 
I have no more religion than any- 
one else.” Hairdressers, in particu- 
lar, went to the guillotine. La Harpe 
himself, on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion, was as ideologically infatuated 
as anyone in France: he had taken 
the opium of the intellectuals. But 
Robespierre, and men like Robes- 
pierre, made a Christian of La 
Harpe by the time the Deluge was 
over. 

The great majority of French in- 
tellectuals however, have forgotten 





Russell Kirk comments on M. Raymond 
Aron’s recent book, The Opium of the Intel- 
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French intellectualism with what is happen- 
ing among intellectuals on this side of the 
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none of the French Revolution’s 
slogans, and have learned nothing 
from its terrors. Until well into this 
century, French thought tended to 
dominate the philosophy and the 
politics of the Western world—and 
French intellectuals still claim, per- 
versely, that real civilization still 
ends at the frontiers of France. The 
prestige of French intellectuality 
has had a great deal to do with the 
power of ideological illusions in our 
time of troubles. M. Aron describes 
in detail three political myths by 
which the French intellectuals have 
been seduced from right reason: 
the myth of the Left, the myth of 
the Revolution, and the myth of the 
Proletariat. 

The myth of the Left, of course, 
is sufficiently expressed in the un- 
reasoning cry of French radical 
politicians, “No enemies to the 


Left!” Whatever party lays claim 
to a more thoroughgoing subversion 


of tradition and established institu- 
tions thus is entitled to the sym- 
pathy and admiration of intellectu- 
als; and so the intellectuals are led 
to Communism, the ultimate sub- 
version. Even when they draw back 
in distaste at the methods of “Sta- 
linism,” hope for “Progress” and 
trust in the “Left” spring eternal 
among them: a few gestures, in 
Moscow, toward “liberalization,” 
and the myth of the Left becomes 
potent as before. Arthur Koestler 
has described this species of intel- 
lectual. 

The myth of the Revolution is the 
illusion that all revolutions, every- 
where, per se, are a Good Thing. 
The French Revolution, for these 
intellectuals, remains a_ perfect 
model for rebellion, perpetual up- 
heaval, against the civil social or- 
der. An intellectual’s vocation is 
that preached by Marx, to gnaw in- 
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cessantly at the foundations of so- 
ciety. 

More than a century and a half 
ago, Friedrich Gentz contrasted the 
American and French Revolutions, 
describing the sound principles and 
prudential conduct of the former, 
and the destructive abstractions 
and fanatical fury of the latter; but 
French intellectuals have never 
read Gentz. The Communists prom- 
ise the ultimate revolution: well, 
then, the Communists must be good 
fellows. To dismiss this logic as 
childish, M. Aron observes, is 
tempting; but to do so is not to solve 
the problem, the pressing danger, of 
ideology. 

The myth of the Proletariat is the 
malignant notion that a mystical 
virtue reposes in the Masses; that 
the Proletariat will be the collective 
Redeemer of suffering humanity; 
that any act of injustice or violence 
is excusable in the interest of the 
working classes. The more remote 
the intellectuals are from the ac- 
tual working people, the more 
firmly they cling to this myth. It 
has a strange power: M. Aron has 
several interesting paragraphs on 
how this myth captured the worker- 
priests and “Progressive Chris- 
tians” in France, and he shows how 
belief in this illusion must lead to 
a falling away from Christianity. 

One of the worker-priests, quoted 
by M. Aron, makes this revealing 
admission: “If a worker came to us 
one day to talk about religion, or 
even to solicit baptism, we should 
begin, I think, by asking him if he 
had thought about the causes of 
working-class misery and if he took 
part in the struggle carried on by 
his comrades for the good of all.” 
Thus the “Progressive” Christians 
were “Marxianized” almost without 
knowing it. 
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Now how can the intellectual per- 
suade himself to adhere to these 
myths? The writer and the scholar 
have not always thought it their 
duty to gnaw at the foundations of 
society; and one might expect that 
the dreadful experience of our cen- 
tury, at least, would have suggested 
to the intellectuals that something 
is wrong with these myths. (Some 
intellectuals, of course, like M. Aron 
himself, are under no illusions now- 
adays.) How have the intellectuals 
become slaves to deterministic theo- 
ries of history and to secular mes- 
siahs? How is their alienation from 
tradition to be explained? Writer 
and scholar by nature and interest 
are not levelers: John Adams, near 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
wrote that “democracy, simple de- 
mocracy, never had a patron among 
men of letters.” But matters have 
altered; and nowadays the French 
literati, as a body, profess to serve 


the cause of the proletariat. 
One explanation—and far too 
simple an hypothesis—is put for- 


ward by Professor Ludwig von 
Mises in his recent book The Anti- 
Capitalistic Mentality. The intel- 
lectuals (particularly in America) 
suffer from frustrated ambition, he 
thinks, and consequent resentment. 
In part, this resentment is the prod- 
uct of the intellectuals’ modest 
share in a competitive economy and 
materialistic civilization; in part, 
an envy of more successful col- 
leagues which cannot be expressed 
(even to one’s self) frankly, and is 
therefore transferred to demon 
capitalism. The intellectual feels 
humiliated. “He must swallow 
down his mortification and divert 
his wrath to a vicarious target.” 
So far as this theory goes, it has 
much truth in it; but it does not go 
very far. The roots of the matter, 
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I think, are deeper down. And 
Professor von Mises really holds out 
no hope for alleviating this discon- 
tent of the intellectuals, since he is 
heartily in favor of capitalism, and 
apparently considers these resent- 
ments and frustrations substanti- 
ally bound up with the system. 

M. Aron, however, knows that the 
impulse behind the radicalism of 
the intellectual is not merely eco- 
nomic or egoistic. The intellectual 
has lost religious faith; and he is 
seeking a substitute for religion, 
since man cannot be content with- 
out faith. He endeavors to make 
ideology that substitute. Though 
the intellectul may talk a great deal 
about higher standards of living 
and social justice, he is not truly 
much interested in these matters; 
they are merely part of the patter. 
It is not really the economic in- 
equality of modern life that vexes 
him, but rather the crassness and 
ugliness of much of modern civili- 
zation. He turns to ideology, and 
particularly to Communism, in an 
endeavor to assuage those ancient 
human longings for which the tra- 
ditional satisfaction is the consola- 
tion of religion: 

“Communism developed from an 
economic and political doctrine at 
a time when the spiritual vitality 
and the authority of the Churches 
was in decline. Passions which in 
other times might have expressed 
themselves in strictly religious be- 
liefs were channelled into political 
action. Socialism appeared not so 
much a technique applicable to the 
management of enterprises or to 
the functioning of the economy, as 
a means of curing once and for all 
the age-old misery of mankind. 

“The ideologies of the Right and 
of the Left, Fascism as well as Com- 
munism, are inspired by the modern 
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philosophy of immanence. They are 
atheist, even when they do not deny 
the existence of God, to the extent 
that they conceive the human world 
without reference to the transcen- 
dental.” 

These passages from M. Aron’s 
chapter “The Intellectuals in Search 
of a Religion,” go much further to- 
ward the heart of the matter than 
Professor von Mises. For Professor 
von Mises, though no collectivist in 
any sense, is himself an intellectual 
of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, hostile toward religious 
faith, and sedulous to convince him- 
self, as well as his readers, that eco- 
nomic productivity is our be-all and 
end-all. 

Though, as M. Aron knows, the 
American intellectuals have their 
difficulties and illusions, these are 
not precisely identical with those of 
the French: 

“The ‘American way of life’ is the 
negation of what the European in- 
tellectual means by the word ide- 
ology. Americanism does not form- 
ulate itself as a system of concepts 
or propositions; it knows nothing 
of the ‘collective savior,’ the end of 
history, the determining cause of 
historical ‘becoming,’ or the dog- 
matic negation of religion; it com- 
bines respect for the construction, 
homage for individual initiative, a 
humanitarianism inspired by strong 
but vague beliefs which are fairly 
indifferent to the rivalries between 
the Churches (only Catholic ‘totali- 
tarianism’ is considered disquiet- 
ing), the worship of science and ef- 
ficiency. It does not involve any 
detailed orthodoxy or official doc- 
trine. It is learned at school, and 
society enforces it. Conformism if 
you like, but a conformism which 
is rarely felt to be tyrannical since 
it does not forbid free discussion 
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in matters of religion, economics, 
or politics.” 

Aye, the American soil is not well 
prepared for pure ideology. Nearly 
forty years ago, Santayana wrote 
that “it will take some hammering 
to drive a coddling socialism into 
America.” The hammering of ide- 
ology and socialism has been at 
work since, but neither has tri- 
umphed. Among American writers 
and scholars, indeed—never, as a 
body, thoroughly infatuated with 
ideology—there now is evident a 
strong tendency toward genuinely 
conservative opinions. M. Aron’s 
book is calculated to encourage this 
tendency. 

Yet a hankering after ideology 
has existed since early times in 
America, though never wholly sat- 
isfied; and at times, during the past 
thirty or forty years, it seemed as if 
ideology were about to capture the 
American mind. That ideology, if it 
had come to exercise an hegemony 
over American thought, would have 
borne the name of Liberalism. Com- 
munism, though it managed to en- 
trench itself in some high places 
among the American intellectuals, 
never attracted so great a share of 
them as went over to Marxism in 
France or Germany or Italy or even 
Britain; while Fascism took no root 
here at all. 

Something called Liberalism, 
nevertheless, became very nearly a 
secular orthodoxy among American 
writers and (more especially) pro- 
fessors. No one was quite sure what 
Liberalism amounted to — which 
kept it from becoming a full-grown 
ideology. To some, Liberalism 
meant anti-religious opinions; to 
others, socialism, or a managed 
economy; to others, absolute lib- 
erty of private conduct, untram- 
meled by law or tradition; to others, 
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perpetual doubt for the sake of 
doubting; for yet others, old-fan- 
gled Benthamism. 

This Liberal secular orthodoxy is 
now decaying, to the alarm of its 
principal champions, some of whom 
defend it with the zeal of genuine 
ideologues, although they are not 
quite certain just what they are de- 
fending. Nowadays these cham- 
pions, confronted with the revival 
of conservative doctrines, alternate 
between the argument that conserv- 
atism is getting nowhere at all, and 
the argument that conservatism is 
so terribly triumphant that liberals 
are driven into holes and corners. 

As a matter of fact, the precepts 
of Liberalism still dominate Amer- 
ican writers and professors, who 
sometimes are intolerant in the 
name of liberal toleration; but the 
odds are that this Liberal orthodoxy 
cannot now harden into a true ide- 
ology. Liberalism prevails among 
us still; but prevailing opinions, as 
Disraeli said, generally are the opin- 
ions of the generation that is pass- 
ing. 

One article in the creed of the 
American Liberals has been “im- 
partiality” or “objectivity.” In plain 
fact, the Liberals often have been 
excessively passionate in the cause 
of dispassionateness; but they have 
not been conscious of their incon- 
sistency. Professor Randall Stewart, 
in a book on Christianity and Amer- 
ican literature soon to be published, 
writes that he does not intend to 
be impartial, and that a fancied im- 
partiality has done harm to Ameri- 
can writing and scholarship. To be 
ardently devoted to the principle of 
noncommitment, but simultane- 
ously to be unaware of one’s own 
actual commitments, is an un- 
healthy state of mind for the intel- 
lectual. 
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I know of a number of instances 
in which Liberal professors have 
refused to accept as colleagues, or 
even to hear, scholars of conserva- 
tive opinions. Why? Because con- 
servative scholars must be “com- 
mitted” to a point of view; and no 
sound scholar ought to be com- 
mitted to any point of view about 
anything. Is not a liberal committed 
to a point of view? Of course not; 
he is simply serving The Truth. In 
fine, a good many American intel- 
lectuals have been slipping into the 
the clutch of ideology, which sub- 
stitutes political dogmas for reli- 
gious convictions: but I think we 
are commencing to elude that 
grip. 

M. Aron does not desire that the 
intellectual evade commitments. 
He has only contempt for the sort 
of intellectual who signs innumer- 
able petitions “against every crime 
committed on the face of the earth 

a ludicrous caricature of 
‘clerkly’ behavior,” and yet takes 
no action that would require any 
real risk or sacrifice; who, more- 
over, disowns the very moral prin- 
ciples in which these petitions pre- 
sumably have their sanction. The 
conscientious intellectual, M. Aron 
continues, “will not refuse to be- 
come involved, and when he par- 
ticipates in action he will accept 
its consequences, however harsh. 
But he must try never to forget the 
arguments of the adversary, or the 
uncertainty of the future, or the 
faults of his own side, or the under- 
lying fraternity of ordinary men 
everywhere.” 

Ideology is intellectual slavery. 
And emancipation from ideology 
can be obtained only by belief in an 
enduring order of which the sanc- 
tion, and the end, are more than 
human and more than natural. 





Report from Austria 


by J. J. HANLIN 


I; was about ten o’clock at night 
and raining when I got off the train 
in Wels, an Austrian town on the 
Traun River. The prospect of spend- 
ing the night in Wels did not dis- 
turb me even though it is the kind 
of place where an international 
traveler gets up to stare at the name 
on the railroad station and by the 
time he is resettled in his compart- 
ment, the town has vanished from 
sight. 

Having lived in Austria during 
the occupation, I had been in Wels 
many times before. It was a refugee 
center and I knew it had seven or 
eight clean, friendly little hotels 
some of which are perched on top 
of cellars dating back to the Roman 
period. I picked up my bag and 
began to head toward the center 
of the town, stopping an occasional 
bicyclist to see if my memory was 
correct as to the direction. 


Tue silence was complete and only 
the bark of a dog sounded now and 
then at such a great distance it 


seemed to come from another 
planet. I took my time. It is the 
way to enter Austria today—with a 
measured slowness, as into an an- 
chorage from extremely rough seas. 
For Austria is truly a peaceful land 
seemingly cut off from much of the 
tension and many of the problems 
you find elsewhere, 

I obtained a large, very clean 
room in a friendly inn. An example 


of Austria’s amazing isolation can 
be found, perhaps, in the fact that 
the proprietor was not familiar with 
traveler’s checks. 

“They are better than money,” 
I told him. 

He stared at me cagily. 
could that be?” 

To him, there was only one kind 
of money: the Austrian money 
which, incidentally, is as good a 
currency as any you will find in the 
world today. But his restaurant was 
full of fat, ruddy-faced farmers and 
he was not too worried about being 
cheated out of 250 schillings. He 
told one of the waitresses to show 
me to my room and serve me what- 
ever I wanted to eat. 

I ordered a wiener schnitzel, veal 
pounded by hand to a thinness, and 
covered with a batter of egg, bread 
crumbs and a dash of salt, all of 
which was fried to a bumpy brown- 
ness in deep fat. After I finished 
my dinner I found myself seated at 
a long table among some twenty- 
five jabbering, friendly Austrians. 
There was wine and more food. 


“How 





Tiny Austria has made an amazing re- 
covery since the withdrawal of occupation 
forces in 1955. J. J. Hanlin lived in Vienna 
in 1953 and here tells of his return to Aus- 
tria to find a strong anti-Communist nation. 
After four years in the Army Air Force, 
Mr. Hanlin went abroad in 1948 to study 
at the University of London and then at 
the Sorbonne. His present home is in 
Copenhagen but his travels take him to all 
parts of Europe. 
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“A wedding?” I asked. 

“No, we work together,” the man 
on my right said. 

“Hmmmm, a birthday, perhaps?” 

The head shook this time. “No, 
we work together. .. .” 

“Just celebrating then?” 

“Yes, you see, we work together.” 

What was being celebrated never 
was exactly ascertained. For that 
is Austria. There was a great deal 
of singing. The people locked arms 
and swayed on their chairs. And I 
recalled a similar night when, with 
a group of Danes, I stopped at a 
similar Austrian café. We were 
bringing medical supplies to Hun- 
gary during the revolt. Even though 
there was talk of Russian tanks 
continuing on to Vienna, the voices 
that night were as gay as ever. The 
Danish truck drivers, who had 
never been south of Schleswig, 
looked with frozen, puritanical eyes 
upon the scene as if they had 
stepped out of an icebox into hell. 

I do not intend, however, to paint 
a picture of a frivolous Austria. The 
Austrians have their serious side. 
Once I was talking over a movie 
script with a Viennese producer. 
“It’s got to be funny,” he said. 

“Funny, now?” I asked, thinking 
of the Red troops surrounding the 
city. “Why funny?” 

“Because the Germans expect us 
to be funny,” he shrugged, “and 
Germany is our market.” 


Tus “funny” little country, in fact, 
is one of the most solid lands in the 
world today. And if this “funny” 
little country gets a kick out of life 
it deserves it. For no people have 
been so openly contemptuous of 
Communist rule as the Austrians. 


Daily, during the occupation, I 
watched them bring Hungarians 
and Czechs with shattered limbs 
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through Russian-occupied towns to 
free Vienna. No event of our time 
is more remarkable than little Aus- 
tria’s defiance of Communist Rus- 
sia. And she lived to laugh about it. 

If they had given the slightest 
hint that they wished to find their 
own way “to socialism,” they cer- 
tainly would have been lost. Instead 
the leaders of both parties went into 
the most heavily occupied towns 
and spoke against Communism. It 
is striking that so many writers of 
keen insight still misunderstand the 
significance of the Austrian feat. 
Today, a free nation which really 
understands what it is to be in 
chains, Austria is thriving and un- 
troubled by many of the problems 
which beset most of the West. What 
is its secret? 


Tene has probably never existed 
in recent years a group of people 
whose members were bound to one 
another by a deeper and purer af- 
fection than the Austrians devel- 
oped during the occupation. The 
boundaries of class, and even of 
various nationalities found in the 
capital, seemed unimportant in the 
face of common danger. 

This feeling of understanding 
and fraternal affection is still so 
strong that Austria, despite its pre- 
carious position and ransom pay- 
ments to Russia, prospers almost 
as amazingly as Western Germany. 
To travel from Copenhagen to 
Vienna is to see nothing but good 
fortune and good living. The Aus- 
trians have now abandoned border 
controls which is perhaps the best 
indication of its economic confi- 
dence. If you drive across the coun- 
try, it is not even necessary to pos- 
sess a carnet de passage. This is 
perhaps meaningless to the Ameri- 
can, but Austria’s abandoning of 
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the carnet had about the same ef- 
fect on Europeans that dispensing 
with driver’s licenses would have 
in the United States. The carnet 
heretofore called for endless paper- 
work and waiting in line at every 
border. 


To give an example of the strength 
of the Austrian currency: for my 
night’s lodging, dinner and break- 
fast that following morning I paid 
about $2.40. The Austrians, it 
seems, have had only a slight in- 
crease in the cost of living in the 
last five years. This is amazing 
when compared with the rest of 
Europe. Furthermore, they appear 
to be striving to attract some of 
Switzerland’s capitalists. Austrian 
officials admit that they are trying 
to pattern their little country’s 
economy after the model of Switzer- 
land. 

It has always seemed strange to 
this writer that more of Europe’s 
little countries don’t take the cue 
from the Swiss and reduce govern- 
mental controls to the barest mini- 
mum. A country like Switzerland, 
Austria or Denmark can never have 
the big industry of Germany, but a 
nation like Germany can never al- 
low its citizens the economic free- 
dom that the small country is cap- 
able of giving. Many writers, artists, 
capitalists, retired folks and others 
with income from the larger na- 
tions, who are now living in 
Switzerland, may some day move to 
Austria, 

The Austrian’s wage is still low 
when compared to that of northern 
Europeans. The average laborer in 
Austria makes about $60 a month 
whereas the Dane is likely to com- 
mand about $120. But in Denmark, 
of course, you could never obtain 
a room, dinner and breakfast for 
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$2.40 either. The Dane, the Swede 
and the Norwegian are still better 
off, but there is much greater infla- 
tion in the north. If the Austrians 
can hold the line, which they appear 
to be doing, the gap may well close 
in ten years. 

The Soviet Union, which main- 
tains it has no use for the oil of the 
Middle East and that its interests 
there are purely benevolent, con- 
tinues to bleed Austria of much of 
its supply of oil. There is talk of 
“buying the Soviet Union out” of 
its reparation demand, if possible, 
but for the present the tank cars 
are still moving east. It has never 
been clear to the writer why, if the 
Russians have so much oil, they 
continue to take Austria’s. Propa- 
ganda-wise, and the Soviets are al- 
ways interested in propaganda, it 
would be much wiser to accept 
some other commodity. 


LOWLY and diplomatically Aus- 
tria is developing an army under a 
leader who this writer believes, is 
the man to watch in Viennese politi- 
cal circles. He is Ferdinand Graf, 
an Austrian with a single-minded 
devotion to the Catholic Faith and 
his Catholic country. As Austria’s 
Minister of Defense, he is a power- 
ful voice against Communism. 

Actually, even though Graf is de- 
veloping the army quietly, he is not 
quiet or diplomatic. He is where 
he is because he seems to violate the 
smartest and safest traditions of 
political survival. Although a much 
younger man, he has the outspoken 
characteristics of a Harry Truman 
or a Charles Wilson. In Vienna, 
Graf comes close to matching the 
movie version of a very simple, 
rural-reared man who goes to the 
capital and is scoffed at, and 
scoffed at again, by the smoother 
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men, but who triumphs in the end 
because he is so darn honest. 

He thinks for Austria and listens 
mostly to the views of the little men 
and women. During the occupation, 
this writer was probably the only 
American Graf met other than at 
official functions. Most Americans 
thought he was anti-American. 
(Somehow, an active anti-Commu- 
nist seemingly always suffers for 
his beliefs—and Graf was about as 
anti-Communist as one could be!) 
He did not speak English and this 
prevented him from dispelling the 
view that he was anti-American as 
well as anti-Russian. Furthermore, 
Graf believed that some of the Amer- 
cans who came to Austria immedi- 
ately after the war were more inter- 
ested in revenge than in looking 
through the polished glasses of their 
office at the new menace to Europe. 
This is a view which a current 
espionage case seems to substanti- 
ate. For, apparently, the Commu- 
nists did manage to place a few of 
their number in key places during 
the confusion of Austria right after 
the war. 

But it is unfortunate that we 
never got to know this man better. 
Some Americans, on the other hand, 
looked upon Graf with suspicion be- 
cause he attempted to forgive the 
Nazis rather than allow them to 
splinter off into a third force. (An- 
other view for which a man suffers.) 
Graf was a Nazi, some said. I used 
to laugh at their ignorance; it was 
like saying Adenauer was a Nazi. 


| the day Hitler took over 
Austria, Graf was rushed to the 
nearest jail. He did not spend one 
day of freedom during the entire 
Nazi era. Graf is one of the few 
men in Austria who is capable of 
forgiving and converting those who 
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took the mad journey with Hitler. 
But, he is not a man to explain him- 
self. You either accept him or you 
don’t. He doesn’t go around with 
his arm bared to reveal his concen- 
tration camp tattoo. He is not a 
“professional anti-Nazi.” 

“Look,” he once told this writer, 
“if a former Nazi goes over to the 
Communists, do they turn him 
away? No, of course not. We must 
do the same thing or the alternative 
is a third force in Europe.” 

Graf, now fifty years old, is 
termed by the Communists “the 
tool of capitalism and imperialism.” 
But he is far from a capitalist. His 
father was a shoemaker. 

He used to tell me that Catholics 
should be more interested in world 
affairs. “There are those here who 
tell us Catholics should stick to reli- 
gion. But the greatest evil forces 
at work today are political. Ameri- 
can Catholics could know more 
about the world situation. One of 
your congressmen who was here 
kept referring to us as Australia!” 
(Attention, Ambassador Gluck!) 

Perhaps a good example of Graf’s 
devotion to his Faith is a special 
project in which he and his wife 
take a hand. In the last ten years, 
or so, the Grafs have financed the 
Confirmation expenses of several 
hundred young Austrians. For an 
American official, perhaps, such a 
project would be expensive but not 
a sacrifice. But the Grafs, who are 
not rich people and do not have a 
large income, manage to find the 
money. Some might say that it is 
“smart politics.” But this writer 
just happened on that bit of in- 
formation. Graf does not publi- 
cize the fact any more than he 
publicizes the fact that he spent a 
lengthy period as a prisoner of the 
Nazis. 
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Tue problem of the Hungarian 
refugee, Austrian officials hint in 
private, is pretty well solved unless 
there is another revolt. At present, 
the Austrians have about 20,000 
Hungarians in their camps. There 
are another five or six thousand 
working and living on the Austrian 
economy. 

“They believe they can absorb 
these people,” an NCWC official 
told me. “But I don’t know if they 
can or not. At present, there is lots 
of work here. But it is an abnormal 
labor situation. While the Russians 
were here it was a brave man, in- 
deed, who made capital invest- 
ments. So there is a huge backlog 
of projects—work that should have 
been started ten years ago but was 
delayed for fear the Russians would 
remain.” ' 

The writer talked with a number 
of refugees and was surprised that 
there was no criticism of the man- 
ner in which they are treated. In 
the early years of the various refu- 
gee programs, one got the feeling 
that they were almost chronic 
grumblers. But in those days they 
had much reason to criticize. The 
handling of refugees in Austria, it 
appears, has become a science. It 
is unfortunate that those who have 
worked quietly behind the scenes 
to smooth out what was once a 
very sore spot are probably des- 
tined to go unnamed and unpraised. 
Of course, one could certainly find 
flaws in the program if one looked 
closely. The same could be said of 
almost any operation. But the fact 
that there are no angry complaints 
rising from the camps is a good 
sign, indeed. 


‘Tesay, NCWC officials are more 
concerned with the Yugoslavian 
refugee than his Hungarian brother. 
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Whereas few are now arriving from 
Hungary, there is an ever-increas- 
ing flow from the other Communist 
state. It leaves one with a feeling 
of incredulity and mounting dis- 
gust for Tito. What has he done 
with all the money the West has 
given him? It raises a_ serious 
doubt as to Yugoslavia‘s ability to 
become a responsible state as long 
as it is Communist. 

“Fortunately,” an emigration 
specialist said, “Canada has found 
that the Yugoslav refugee makes an 
excellent citizen. Most Yugoslavs 
we are processing today are bound 
for there.” 


Ausrau today, then, gay, pros- 
perous and beautiful, contradicts 
the old idea so prevalent in Europe 
that the southern Catholics tend to 
let things slide. Like Ferdinand 
Graf, many Austrians apparently 
believe that the social question of 
caring for refugees and workers, 
building new houses and factories, 
is at bottom a religious problem. 
The People’s Party, the majority 
party which is sometimes termed 
the Catholic People’s Party, gen- 
erally favors moderate conserva- 
tism. 

The extreme right and left have 
all but disappeared. The Commu- 
nists have only three seats at pres- 
ent which marks their lowest ebb 
since World War II. But something 
should be said of the Socialists, too, 
who have shown amazing character 
and wisdom in Austria. For years, 
the Socialists and the People’s 
Party were evenly divided. There 
was always the danger that the So- 
cialists would form a coalition with 
the Communists to give them a 
parliamentary majority. 

. They never took what might well 
have been a disastrous step for 
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Austria and a tremendous setback 
for the Free World. 


Tuene is always talk, of course, of 
party squabbles inside Austria’s 
government between the Socialists 
and the People’s Party. But the 
fact that this nation, anti-Commu- 
nist but militarily almost defense- 
less in the heart of Communist- 
dominated Central Europe, is not 
only surviving but thriving, deals 
a serious blow to the alarmists. One 
can only wish that the future of 
Finland appeared as bright as Aus- 
tria’s. 
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Austria’s success is widely inter- 
preted as a sign that the Soviet 
Union is exerting no pressure upon 
that state. It is said that the Rus- 
sians are counting on their conduct 
toward the little nation to produce 
a seductive effect on West Germany 
and other members of the NATO 
alliance. The same is said of Fin- 
land, but the situation in Finland 
is much more grim. So, certainly, 
there is another factor—or factors. 
To give the Soviet Union the credit 
for Austria’s success is just not fac- 
ing the facts. The comeback of this 
little nation has been amazing. 


Homeward 


by JOHN TRAVERS MOORE 


Is there a stir in the forest 
Where I used to play? 
Are the wee horns blowing, 


Since I am away? 


I wonder if the glowworm 

Is watchman of the night, 

And if the jeweled-eyed creatures 
Wing homeward in their flight; 

I wonder now if rainbows 

Shine on the brambly floor, 

And dove and thrush and mockingbird 
Are calling as before. 


Golden Fur! ... 
Cocklebur! ... 


Do you remember me? 








Sunday Mass in Salzburg 


by JOHN L. MURPHY 


For years I had read various re- 
ports about the beauties of corpor- 
ate worship in many places in Eu- 
rope—in Austria and Germany 
above all. “They” were doing won- 
derful things, I read, to bring the 
faithful into active participation in 
the Mass. Having an opportunity 
to live in Europe for some time, I 
determined to set about a private 
investigation of my own. What I 
found was most interesting. In one 
country after another — France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria—I was able to attend Masses 
at which a second priest or a lay 
person would recite various parts 
of the liturgy in the vernacular, and 
where the faithful were active either 
through answering the responses or 
singing hymns. 

By far the best organized prac- 
tice was the Betsingmesse of the 
German-speaking nations; it means 
the “Pray-sing-Mass.” I found it 
scheduled for all hours; it is not 
some liturgical nicety for Childrens’ 
Mass or Catholic Action groups. 
Frequently it is announced for the 
Sunday evening Mass —a practice 
far more common in Europe than in 
America. 


Pannsve the Betsingmesse which 
impressed me the most was that 
which I attended in the Cathedral 
at Salzburg in Austria. It was the 
day after New Year’s, the feast of 
the Holy Name of Jesus. The very 


opening notes of the processional 
served as an indication of what it 
was to be. Like most German and 
Austrian churches, the Salzburg 
Cathedral boasts a magnificent or- 
gan. As the procession began to 
wend its way from the sacristy 
through the church up to the altar, 
the congregation rose to sing a well- 
known Christmas hymn: “Es ist 
ein Ros entsprungen.” 

The organ accompaniment was 
one of those full, majestic arrange- 
ments associated with these cho- 
rale-form hymns. It gave drive and 
force to the hymn, and evidently 
spurred the people on to an equally 
forceful manner of singing. (I at 
once lapsed into a comparison with 
our dainty, “waltz-time,” English 
hymns; I’ve heard so many congre- 
gations sing them with slightly 
more than a mumble. The Betsing- 
messe was beginning to capture 
me.) 

The procession was formed by a 
number of altar boys, two with 





Father John L. Murphy, S.T.D., describes 
the way in which he saw the Austrian laity 
participate in the Mass: saying the Latin 
responses of the Dialogue Mass and singing 
original hymns in the vernacular. Father 
Murphy studied for the priesthood at St. 
Francis Seminary in Milwaukee and at 
the Gregorian University in Rome. Or- 
dained in 1949, he is at present stationed at 
St. Gall’s Church in Milwaukee. He is the 
author of The Living Christ, In the Image 
of Christ, and The Mass and Liturgical Re- 
form. 
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lighted candles leading the way. 
Just before the celebrant, there were 
two older youths, dressed in white 
cassocks with short black capes over 
their shoulders. They were, I soon 
discovered, the “Readers” for the 
day. (This task is frequently also 
performed by a second priest in the 
pulpit.) The celebrant proceeded 
to the altar, and the Readers sta- 
tioned themselves before a micro- 
phone in the center of the sanctu- 
ary. They faced the altar, turning 
toward the microphone only when 
they were to read to the faithful. 


Tue celebrant began the first pray- 
ers at the foot of the altar while the 
congregation finished the verses of 
the entrance hymn. Then as he 
ascended the altar to read the IJn- 
troit of the day, one of the two 
Readers announced the same verse 
in German. These two young men 
were obviously well prepared for 
the day’s task. They spoke clearly, 
distinctly, and without faltering. 
But even more, they were not sim- 
ply reading: they were proclaiming 
the Word of God, and the solemn 
tone in which they spoke made that 
evident. 

When the /ntroit verse was fin- 
ished, the priest came to the middle 
of the altar to recite the Kyrie; the 
entire church answered in response. 
So also did they respond, each time, 
to the Dominus vobiscum. The Bet- 
singmesse continued in this way, a 
carefully worked out combination 
of readings, responses and hymns. 

Certain parts of the Mass were 
assigned to the Readers, while in 
other places a hymn was intro- 
duced. In the Fore-Mass, for ex- 
ample, the Readers spoke the Ora- 
tions, the Epistle, the Gradual and 
Alleluia verse; the priest who was 
to preach read the Gospel from the 
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pulpit. The congregation answered 
the short Latin responses of the 
celebrant (who spoke in a very loud 
voice for these parts, and in a softer 
tone while the Readers spoke.) This 
blending of the voices of celebrant 
and Reader indicated again the 
preparation required for such a 
service. I found it quite admirable. 

The faithful sang a German hymn 
at the Gloria; it was one of the five 
hymns they sang during the Mass. 
They also recited the Creed to- 
gether, in German, right after the 
sermon. As it happens, German 
Catholics have a long tradition of 
hymn-singing. Today, as in the 
past, the organ is used at virtually 
every Mass, and the people will at 
least sing hymns if the schedule 
does not call for a Betsingmesse or a 
regular High Mass with all of the 
singing in Latin. 


Waar eventually arose from this 
practice of hymn-singing was the 
so-called “German High Mass,” or 
the Singmesse. The priest con- 
tinued to chant his parts at the altar 
in Latin, but the people sang hymns 
in German — hymns based on the 
spirit of the Mass prayers them- 
selves. This practice has continued, 
and even as recently as 1943 its 
toleration for Germany was affirmed 
by the Holy See. 

Eventually, however, this singing 
became more predominant at Low 
Masses, although, as Father Josef 
Jungmann tells us, “this type of 
service employed at sung Mass ap- 
peared to have been carried over to 
the Low Mass only secondarily.” 
This did have the unhappy effect of 
seeming to push the celebrant into 
the background. The people sang, 
and he recited the Latin Mass pray- 
ers; but there was no interchange 
between them—even though what 
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they sang did reflect the spirit of his 
prayers. 

Since the turn of the century, the 
use of vernacular missals has be- 
come widespread throughout the 
world, and from this developed the 
Dialogue Mass—in which the faith- 
ful recite their missal prayers to- 
gether. But there was no oppor- 
tunity for singing then. Thus the 
present-day German solution is the 
Betsingmesse; it is a careful blend- 
ing of both the older Singmesse and 
the Dialogue Mass. Father Pius 
Parsch had much to do with fash- 
ioning it, and it has very quickly 
gained recognition since its first 
trial use at the Vienna Catholic Day 
in 1933. 


I. is still in its “growing stage,” 
you might say. There is uniformity, 
but on a diocesan rather than a na- 
tional level. Each diocese will have 
a Kirchenbuch of its own—a book 
with the varied formulas of prayers 
and hymns to be used. Naturally, 
since the different dioceses derive 
their own books from the same 
sources, there is a great deal of simi- 
larity regardless. There is also a 
wide variety of prayers and hymns, 
some old and some new. There were 
not always enough good hymns and 
verses to fill the needs of the Bet- 
singmesse; Father Parsch even con- 
ducted a contest among the German 
poets and musicians to obtain more 
hymns such as he desired for his 
Massbook. 

The sign at the front of the Salz- 
burg Cathedral the day I attended 
listed No. 33 as the formula to be 
followed. The celebrant introduced 
the Gloria, and while he continued 
to recite it silently, the people sang 
the Gloria-hymn. It contains the 
“spirit” of the Latin Gloria, but not 
the exact words. A rough transla- 
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tion of the verse would be as fol- 
lows: 

“Glory, Glory to God in the high- 
est! Let the blessed heavenly host 
sing forth! Glory, Glory to God in 
the highest! So also we ourselves, 
in our halting fashion, we whom the 
earth brings forth. I can only stand 
amazed, but joyfully so. Yet, Fa- 
ther of the World, so also do I join 
my voice: Glory to God in the high- 
est!” 

The celebrant waited until the 
hymn was finished before turning to 
recite the Dominus vobiscum. This 
was the rule in each instance. The 
activities of the priest and people 
were carefully co-ordinated. It is 
this, above all, that gives such a 
“community spirit” to the Betsing- 
messe. 

There was a similar blending dur- 
ing the Offertory. The Readers an- 
nounced the Offertory verse, the 
Secret Prayers and the Preface. The 
faithful sang an Offertory hymn, 
and answered the short Latin re- 
sponses of the celebrant. The Of- 
fertory hymn likewise summed up 
the liturgical spirit of the Mass it- 
self: 

“You gave me, O Lord, my being 
and my life, and your doctrine as a 
heavenly light. In return, what can 
I, poor dust, give to Thee? I can 
but thank Thee, nothing more.—In- 
deed, for your love you wish from 
me nothing else but a return of love. 
Love, then, ever-thankful love, must 
be my life’s delight—Myself, O 
Lord, my actions and my thoughts, 
my joys and sorrows too, I dedicate 
to Thee. O God, through this Thy 
Son’s offering, accept this offering 
also of my heart!” 


As the Reader finished the Preface, 


the organ intoned the Sanctus 
hymn; and after the Consecration, 
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there followed another appropriate 
hymn. There was time for quiet 
prayer before and after, of course; 
the people were not kept endlessly 
busy, because prayer does desire a 
bit of silence as well. But the Mass- 
spirit was there. 

As the celebrant came to the end 
of the Canon, the Reader took up 
the final words (in German): 
“Through Christ, with Christ, and 
in Christ is to Thee, God the Father 
Almighty, in the union of the Holy 
Spirit, all honor and glory... .” The 
celebrant finished aloud. Per omnia 
saecula saeculorum, to which the 
people all answered, “Amen.” 


} a the Oremus of the priest, 
the celebrant continued quietly in 
Latin, and the Reader carried on, in 
German, with the introduction to 
the Our Father, in which the con- 
gregation joined with a thoughtful, 
unhurried recitation. There is a 
strange attraction, even, about so 
simple a thing as this. It was not a 
usual recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The people themselves 
seemed to have caught the slower, 
reverent spirit of the entire service. 
It was matched by the similar reci- 
tation in German of the prayer re- 
peated three times just before the 
priest comes down to the altar rail- 
ing to distribute Holy Communion: 
“Lord, I am not worthy... .” 

The Agnus Dei hymn followed the 
Pater Noster, repeating the same 
thought of the Communion Prayers 
of the Mass: 

“My Saviour, Lord and Master, 
Your lips so sacred once spoke those 
words of healing: ‘Peace be to you.’ 
O Lamb, who through Thy offering 
blotted out that heavy burden of 
mankind’s sins, grant us also Thy 
peace, through Thy grace and 
favor.” 
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The Mass finished in the same 
fashion: the Reader read the Com- 
munion verse and the Postcommun- 
ion prayers aloud; the celebrant 
gave his blessing, the people re- 
sponding to his short prayers; and 
the Reader finished with the Last 
Gospel. 

The entire impression was that of 
a community praying together, so- 
cially and actively. And it ended 
on the same tone. As the priest, the 
Readers and the acolytes returned 
to the sacristy in solemn procession, 
the organ introduced the reces- 


sional hymn. The hymn chosen for 
this day was a powerful one, one 
obviously chosen for the feast of the 
Holy Name of Jesus: “Lobe den 
Herren, den mdchtigen Konig der 
Ehren—Praise the Lord, the mighty 
King of Glory.” 


I, retrospect, I must admit that the 
Betsingmesse impressed me tremen- 
dously, time and again. It was 
everything that I had been led to 
believe. There remains a question, 
perhaps, of just why it is so im- 
portant. Can it justify its existence? 
And it takes more than a glance at 
the more recent papal documents 
to show that it can. 

The central problem is that of 
active participation in the Mass on 
the part of the laity. Today, in the 
light of what our recent Popes have 
said, it is hardly a question open to 
dispute any more. The Church 
definitely wants the people to take 
part actively in the liturgy of the 
Mass. As St. Pius X said: “My one 
great desire is that during the 
sacred functions all the faithful 
should sing the melodies of the lit- 
urgy and the sacred hymns with a 
full voice.” And as Pius XI pointed 
out, to be quoted by Pius XII: “It is 
very necessary that the faithful at- 
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tend the sacred ceremonies not as 
if they were outsiders or mute on- 
lookers, but let them fully appreci- 
ate the beauty of the liturgy and 
take part in the sacred ceremonies, 
alternating their voices with the 
priest and the choir, according to 
the prescribed norms.” 


Tue attainment of this goal, how- 
ever, has been faced with two ob- 
stacles: the language and the music. 
Latin is the first obstacle. Modern 
man simply does not know it, and 
thus the Betsingmesse is an attempt 
to help him to be active in a lan- 
guage he does understand. The 
general desire of the Church 
throughout this century, as in the 
past, has been to make the liturgy 
more intelligible to the faithful. The 
new English Ritual emphasizes 
this especially; it was permitted by 
Rome “for the understanding and 
devotion of the people.” Similar 
rituals have been permitted for 
other countries. The Betsingmesse 
is a development which has fol- 
lowed the same line of thought. 
The other problem has been the 
type of music associated with the 
Mass. Four-part music left out the 
congregation, whereas Gregorian 
Chant proved to be too difficult for 
them. This might only be expected 
since historical research has shown 
that the vast majority of these 
Masses were never intended to be 
sung by the people, but by a highly 
specialized choir. Thus the Betsing- 
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messe turns to the use of the chor- 
ale-type hymn in the vernacular in 
order to overcome this difficulty. Ac- 
tive participation is the important 
element; it should be the norm for 
solving all other problems. 


Sonn may feel that something like 
the Betsingmesse would represent 
an intrusion of a national language 
upon the prayer-life of the Church. 
(It might very well give the im- 
pression to a blind man, let us say, 
that he had attended a Mass that 
was very largely a “German Mass.”’) 
For myself, I could not share that 
feeling. As I tried to participate in 
my own way, I trusted that the 
good Lord would excuse my halting 
German. Actually, it gave me a fine 
feeling to be able to take part in 
any degree. Here I found myself 
among people whe spoke no Eng- 
lish, and with whom I had to man- 
age to get along on the train, at the 
hotel, in the restaurant. Now I was 
to do the same thing in order to 
worship God with them. If I had 
to manage in these other places, 
there seemed no real reason why 
I should not be able to do the same 
in church. More than that, I re- 
joiced at the Church’s efforts to 
make the Mass more real and prac- 
tical in their daily lives, year after 
year. It is only through such efforts 
that the Mass will more fully be- 
come what Pope Pius XII says it 
ought to be for all of us, “The source 
and center of Christian piety.” 








Freer rr erg. 























HOW MSGR. CARDIJN MET THE POPE 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


W: had finished a solid but plain supper. The priest rose and said 
grace, and we walked silently into the little chapel next door. In the 
chapel, I was thinking of the day, twelve years earlier, when my host had 
been vesting there for Mass. Knocks had been heard on the front door, 
and someone rushed in and whispered to the priest. Quickly he had un- 
vested, climbed the four flights. of stairs and squeezed himself onto the 
roof tops. Hidden behind a tall chimney stack, he waited, knowing well 
that if he were caught, he would probably never be seen or heard of again. 
But all was well. The Nazis had gone. His friends recalled him. He re- 
turned to the chapel, vested again and celebrated his Mass of thanksgiving. 
It had been the last day of the Nazi occupation of Brussels. Had he been 
caught, we would have heard no more of Msgr. Cardijn. 

We finished our prayers, and the priest, in the middle seventies, and 
twenty years older than myself, climbed those long stairs with a light, 
confident step, while I tried to keep up with him. Back we went into his 
large, solid, tidy, book-lined study, while the priest continued to tell me 
the astonishing story of his life. 

I had been given the great privilege of supper and some four to five 
hours conversation with Msgr. Joseph Cardijn, Founder and Chaplain- 
General of the Young Christian Workers in his home which looks out over 
the great industrial quarters of Brussels where he was born seventy-five 
years ago. By the time our conversation was over, I knew that I had been 
talking to the priest who, more than anyone else, has been responsible in 
his life for a decisive change of orientation in the whole Catholic apos- 
tolate of our days. 

Naturally, I had to drag the story out of him, but Msgr. Cardijn is a. 
born speaker. As this square-shouldered, young-old, military looking 
priest with his sharp but smiling eyes and his cropped hair told me his 
story, I could see the ragamuffin of Hal, helping his father on a cold 
winter’s day to shovel coal into a cart and do the rounds of the town as 
the coal was sold to equally poor customers. 

As Msgr. Cardijn spoke, his thoughts kept on returning to the little 
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family circle and to the famous 
“miracle” church of Our Lady of 
Hal. The town of Hal is only a few 
miles from Brussels, and not long 
after Joseph’s birth his parents 
had moved there to run their little 
coal business. 


6é 

My father was completely illit- 
erate and could only speak Flem- 
ish,” he told me. His mother, how- 
ever, could read and speak both 
Flemish and French. “How well I 
recall those winter evenings when 
the children dressed for bed gath- 
ered round her and she told us sto- 
ries from the Bible and lives of the 
Saints, prepared us for Sunday’s 
Mass and the great feasts. Not that 
it was all religious,” he said, “she 
would also tell us fairy tales. What 
a wonderful education it was! How 
many get it today? It was all linked 
with the great church of pilgrimage, 
so often ablaze with lights for the 
Black Madonna—the miraculous 
statue carried in procession through 
the church, or out through the little 
town on the great days of pilgrim- 
age.” 

But little did the parents think 
that in Joseph they had a son in 
whom the age-old spiritual domes- 
ticity of good Flemish peasants 
would inspire a vision—a vision of 
a new world conquered for Christ. 
Joseph went to school, still a privi- 
lege in those days. The boy was 
deeply puzzled by the fact that the 
spiritual world he knew so inti- 
mately and loved so dearly seemed 
to vanish into thin air outside home, 
church and school. As he grew up, 
he watched with puzzled dismay his 
friends going into local industries 
or setting out each morning by train 
to Brussels to earn their small 
wages. Once this happened, they 
were changed. They became rough 
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and coarse. They ceased to go to 
church. They broke with him and 
mocked him for his piety. Why? 
Why? Why? he kept on asking him- 
self. 

“I had to know the answer,” 
Msgr. Cardijn said to me, “I had to 
dedicate my life to save workers 
like myself from this terrible fate.” 


Bw so he made up his mind to 
become a priest—a resolve which, 
he knew, would come as a heavy 
blow to his good father who was 
looking to him to become the fam- 
ily’s breadwinner. 

“One evening, I slipped out of 
bed and padded into the kitchen to 
break the news to my father and 
mother. It was just before I was 
due to start work myself. 

“What is it, boy?” my father said. 

“I want to go on studying.” 

“But you cannot. You’re the eld- 
est boy. You must work and help 
us bring up the family.” 

“I know, but, but... . Well, here 
it is. Listen, Father. I have heard 
God’s call and I want to be a priest.” 

And so Joseph, with the joyful, 
if at first shocked, consent of his 
father and mother, was able to go 
through the long studies for the 
priesthood. 

But as he told me the story, Msgr. 
Cardijn made it clear that his voca- 
tion was a special one. He was to be 
a priest for a special cause: to save 





Michael de Ia Bedoyere writes about his 
interview with Canon Cardijn, founder of 
the Young Christian Workers, whose sys- 
tem of organized “cells” and technique of 
“See, Judge, and Act,” has become a pattern 
for Catholic Action throughout the world. 
Last fall, a worldwide rally of Young 
Christian Workers was held in Rome. The 
Young Christian Workers have consultative 
status with UNESCO. Mr. de la Bedoyere’s 
book, The Cardijn Story, will be published 
in June by Longmans in London. 
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the working class for Christ, as he 
expressed it. And all through his 
training, he did everything he could 
to prepare himself for that special 
vocation, During the holidays, he 
was a leader among his fellows in 
organizing plays, in fighting the 
cause of the Flemish language, in 
organizing social work and educa- 
tion. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he was building himself up to a 
special and active role, as a speaker, 
organizer, thinker. What a poli- 
tician or Trade Union leader he 
would have made! 


Avwn his ordination in 1906, he 
did further social studies and toured 
many countries to make himself 
acquainted with the real facts of 
working-class life. He always wants 
to see things for himself. Talking 
to me, he dwelt especially on his 
visits to England where he visited 
famous Trade Union leaders then 
fighting sternly for political recog- 
nition. “I was fascinated by a situa- 
tion so different from the Continent. 
These men were not anticlericals. 
Just for the love of their fellow- 
workers, they sacrificed and stinted 
themselves to obtain for them their 
rights. Why could not continental 
Christians do as much?” 

Providentially, the young priest 
was sent to teach in a boys’ school. 
Those years, he said, proved vital. 
He learned to handle youth, how to 
elicit the idealism and generosity 
inherent in youth, how to train 
them for high ideals. 

Equally providentially (it seems 
now, though it did not seem so 
then), he fell very ill and, only half 
recovered, he was sent as a new 
curate to a great industrial parish 
in Brussels. 

Msgr. Cardijn was at his best as 
he told me the story of his recep- 
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tion in the new parish. It was Holy 
Thursday, and the dining room was 
full of priests who had come to re- 
ceive the holy oils. When this thin, 
wan priest, just risen from his bed 
of sickness, walked in and intro- 
duced himself as the new curate, 
the parish priest looked at him and 
exclaimed: “My goodness, what on 
earth does the Cardinal think he is 
doing? He cannot understand what 
we are up against, if he sends me a 
priest like this!” Little did he know 
that the new curate was to effect a 
veritable revolution in his parish. 

It was still the days when the 
workers and the poor were thought 
of as second-class people who de- 
pended at best on the patronage, 
kindness and condescending char- 
ity of the educated and better-off. 

Msgr. Cardijn’s face was lighting 
up as he recalled for me the way 
he organized the young apprentice 
girls of the parish, made them re- 
sponsible for their own little trade 
unions and parish activities. “One 
day, the great ladies came along to 
a meeting, expecting to run the 
show as usual, only to find intelli- 
gent and disciplined girls showing 
them to their seats and taking 
charge of everything. They were 
not too pleased.” And the new cu- 
rate would visit the factories, hos- 
pitals, prisons, and the dirty homes, 
making friends out of suspicious 
enemies of the soutane. 

Needless to say, the new curate 
made himself anything but popular 
by his revolutionary methods. He 
was a Socialist, a Bolshevik, they 
said, as he continued his work in, 
through and after the 1914-1918 
war, organizing boys and girls to 
see in their religion the inspiration 
for a life of working-class leader- 
ship in which workers’ rights would 
spring from Christian principles in- 
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stead of being aligned against them 
as was taken for granted then on 
the Continent. 


Paovisence played its part again 
when, during the war, Joseph Car- 
dijn was imprisoned by the occupy- 
ing Germans. In prison he had the 
leisure to think out and write out 
the principles and program of what 
was to be the Young Christian 
Workers Movement. 

Then after the war came the 
great crisis of Msgr. Cardijn’s life. 
This Christian Socialism, this idea 
of organizing lay working youth 
and actually making lay workers 
the leaders of a revolutionary Cath- 
olic organization within the Church 
was bitterly resented both by clergy 
and laity. 

“One day in 1925,” Msgr. Cardijn 
said to me, “Cardinal Mercier asked 
to see me. He told me that while he 
himself did not disapprove of the 
work, though he did not profess to 
understand it, the feeling against 
it was such that he had no option 
but to bring it to an end. I was 
thunderstruck. It seemed the end 
of everything. Almost in despair, I 
asked: ‘Can I see the Holy Father?’ 
The Cardinal was most willing and 
gave me a letter of introduction.” 


Trex Msgr. Cardijn told me the 
fantastic tale of how he arrived in 
Rome in Holy Year in the wrong 
clothes and with no idea of how 
to reach Pope Pius XI, every minute 
of whose time was occupied with 
work and audiences. Someone tried 
to put him off by telling him to go 
with a big public audience. “The 
Pope will pass you and bless you, 
and you can return home and say 
that the Holy Father has blessed 
your work.” This was not good 
enough. 
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“At last,” said Msgr. Cardijn to 
me, “there being no other way, I 
managed somehow to get into the 
Vatican. I just walked ahead 
through the grand apartments and, 
almost miraculously, I stumbled 
right into the Pope’s study. There 
was the Holy Father himself before 
me. The Pope looked up and said, 
‘What do you want?’ Terrified, I 
stammeringly muttered: ‘Holy Fa- 
ther, I want to kill myself to save 
the working class.’ Startled, Pope 
Pius looked at me again and, open- 
ing his arms, said: ‘At last! Some- 
one has come to talk to me of the 
masses, of saving the masses. 
Others talk to me of the elite, but 
we need an elite within the masses.’ ” 

Thus Pontiff and priest met. 
They talked for a full hour. At 
length, Pius XI sent him away with 
the words: “Not only do I bless 
your movement. I want it. I want 
to make it my own. I will make this 
known to your Cardinal.” 

Msgr. Cardijn and his movement 
were saved. 

And then Msgr. Cardijn ex- 
plained it all to me: the vital neces- 
sity of the “See, Judge, Act” forma- 
tion which corresponded to his own 
way; the relation of priest and lay- 
man in a Catholic lay apostolate 
movement; the necessity that the 
workers should be saved by, for, and 
through workers themselves; the 
out-Marxing of Marx by showing 
that the Church, its liturgy and 
work depends on the work of the 
workers who make the bread, the 
wine, the vessels, the altar, the 
church which are the materials of 
the Mystical Body’s sacrifice with 
Christ to the Eternal Father. “With- 
out the workers, no bread, no wine, 
no Mass.” 

Msgr. Cardijn has deliberately re- 
stricted himself to the young work- 
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ers of both sexes, but we all know 
that it is the revolutionary princi- 
ples which he worked out thirty 
years ago, when he stood alone, 
which today underlie the manifold 
fields of the lay apostolate. To be a 
Catholic and a worker is also to be 
an apostle, he taught, revolutioniz- 
ing the views of his day. Today to 
be a Catholic and anything, writer, 
artist, teacher, professional man is 
also to be an apostle within one’s 
field of work, if we follow the lead 
of the Popes. 

The Young Christian Workers 
have grown to a paid-up member- 
ship of over two million under its 
great leader’s direction—a direction 
which always leaves full autonomy 
to its lay leaders and members. 

Msgr. Cardijn came within an ace 
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of losing his life in World War II, 
for the people captured on that last 
day of occupation in the Brussels 
of 1945 have never been seen or 
heard of since. 

The little chapel where Msgr. 
Cardijn and I prayed after supper 
was once the chapel of the move- 
ment, as Msgr. Cardijn’s house was 
once the movement’s headquarters. 
Today a gigantic building, with a 
chapel as large as a church, is the 
Brussels headquarters of a move- 
ment which spans the globe, and 
Msgr. Cardijn has been spared to 
old age to be its father and guide. 

No other evening in my life has 
left so strong an impression of holi- 
ness, imagination, zeal, dedication 
as the evening when I called on 
Msgr. Joseph Cardijn. 


Emily Dickinson 


by ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


Make of her life and poems what you will 
And still there is no more to hold or trace 
Than an image in a stream, a guileless face 
The lightest wind or pebble could erase. 


If there were some desire left unfulfilled: 

A yearning so unbidden, so unsure, 

It could not be admitted, must endure 
Somewhere behind the heart’s own secret door, 


The hidden panel, undiscovered still 

Assures that what was there must yet be there: 
The rose, the handkerchief’s initialed square, 
The nameless face, the fading lock of hair. 





BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


RAINTREE COUNTY (M.G.M.).— The 
question that invariably comes to mind 
after seeing pictures or plays that are 
dull and disappointing is: didn’t any- 
one connected with the venture recog- 
nize how bad it was before launching 
it on the waves of public reaction? 
That question (in capital letters!) 
came to mind after a viewing of Rain- 
tree. How any production as deadly 
dull as this giant film could get to 
Broadway or Main Street, U. S. A., is a 
mystery that defies unraveling. 

I suppose it’s not that mysterious. 
Actually, Raintree is being exhibited 
for one very simple and pragmatic 
reason: to get back a little of the 
money poured down the drain. Any 
other reasons offered for its presenta- 
tion are ridiculous as you consider 
over-all aspects of the production. 

Raintree’s story is a condensation 
of a 1,060 page prize-winning novel 
by Ross Lockridge, Jr. I did not read 
the book, but I hope there was more 
in its 1,060 pages than is indicated 
by the 203-page movie script to which 
it was shrunk. Raintree is described 
as the story of a young American’s 
dream of greatness. The Young Ameri- 
can is supposed to be searching for a 
tree which legend says has been 
planted in a swamp near his Indiana 
home. Find the tree, he is told, and 
you'll find greatness. 

That sounds simple enough for plot- 
ting a story, doesn’t it? Well, three 
hours and five minutes after that coun- 
sel is given to our Young American by 
one of the minor characters, our hero’s 
still hunting that tree and the great- 
ness it symbolizes. Of course, the three 
hours plus are occupied in odds and 
ends of swamp trekking, foot racing, 


philosophizing, philandering, marry- 
ing, begetting, school teaching, Civil 
Warring, and things like that. At no 
time did any of these activities compel 
my interest or evoke my sympathy or 
make my hard, miserably uncomfort- 
able balcony seat feel any softer. 

Actor honors for Raintree belong to 
the theater manager who premiered it. 
His opening night smile never drooped 
or faded even as he faced the horrible 
truth about the dud he was stuck with 
in this film. 

Certainly he showed more thespian 
ability in the three hours than Mont- 
gomery Clift or Elizabeth Taylor. Both 
these principals were woefully mis- 
cast. Mr. Clift, lacking voice, presence, 
stature—even the rudimentary ability 
to read a line—was about as vibrant 
as a pot of glue. Miss Taylor acted as 
if in a trance. Her southern belle rou- 
tine, which I’m sure she intended as 
serious, was the greatest caricature of 
the season. If the South doesn’t secede 
again after Elizabeth’s portrayal, we 
must count ourselves lucky. 

Spotty, sketchy war scenes come 
near the end of the film. They are like 
afterthoughts, as if someone on the 
movie lot reminded the director that 
Raintree was a Civil War story. 

The phoenix factor rising from all 
this ruin is the new photographic 
process, MGM Camera 65. This new 
technical developmeni is the one thing 
in Raintree that lives up to the boasts. 
The Camera 65 process gives a high 
fidelity image that is unbelievably 
clear, bright and sharp. It brings as 
true and realistic a picture to the 
screen as I have ever viewed. Had 
Raintree been up to its process, it 
would have been a beautiful epic. 
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COUNT FIVE AND DIE (20th Cent.- 
Fox).—I am not going to make the 
slightest attempt to claim accuracy 
in the synopsis of this film. Perhaps 
that’s a solid compliment to the clever 
plotting of this spy story out of the 
Twentieth Century studios—perhaps. 
It could also mean I got lost in the 
labyrinth of counter-counter-intelli- 
gencing that went on in Count Five. 

The story is set in London, 1944. 
The big question being asked anxiously 
by German agents in the town was 
about the projected British-American 
invasion of the continent. Where 
would the strike at Europe be made? 
The Allied agents are as anxiously 
trying to get an answer to the Germans 
—the wrong answer. 

From here on lies the issue of our 
story (and from here out you’re on 
your own, should we get separated). 
The American-British agents try to 
lead the Germans into believing the 
attack will be in Holland. They set 
up an elaborate underground, seem- 
ingly directed toward making contact 
with the Dutch. Agent provocateurs 


are flown to Holland and allowed to 
be captured. The hope is that they’ll 


talk under Nazi pressure and tell the 
Germans the breakthrough is sched- 
uled for the Netherlands. 

The agents do their work, but the 
Germans are not convinced. They fly 
a female spy into London. She is to 
join the American-British unit as a 
member of the Dutch resistance who 
has come to give valuable information 
to the B-A group. A Dutch resistancer 
has been expected by the Allies. They 
are surprised and, in the case of the 
American captain (Jeffrey Hunter), 
delighted that he is a she. 

Once the German agent (Annemarie 
Duringer) hits London, the plot be- 
comes as involved as the directions for 
a color TV set. Who are really the 
good guys and the bad guys is not 
easy to handle, and my heart went out 
to the director who might have be- 
come a little twisted himself as things 
started tangling. 

The over-involvement is not really 
anyone’s fault because the introduc- 
tion to the film explains that the story 
is factual. How can you argue with 
the files on the case? 

If Count Five is not developed with 
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great originality or produced to pro- 
vide tense, absorbing moments, it is 
entertaining enough to compete with 
TV—which is meant as a compliment, 
dubious as it may sound. 


DAMN CITIZEN (U.I.).—This film is 
a solid and factual documentary which 
concerns itself with the fight of Louisi- 
ana in 1952 to control the rampant 
gambling and vice racketeering that 
went on in the state. Keith Andes plays 
the part of the superintendent of the 
Louisiana State Police and he epito- 
mizes all the resoluteness and forceful- 
ness that Louisiana mustered in stamp- 
ing out the crime and corruption that 
was eating into the fabric of the state. 
Damn Citizen is a very believable 
film because it seems to stick to the 
record and avoid the varnish of fake 
dramatics to tell its story. Letting the 
facts speak for themselves has a much 
more striking effect than trying to 
hypo the story with weird criminal 
types or unusual crime situations. Be- 
cause of this honest documentary 
technique, there are no false or spuri- 
ous heroics about this picture. 
Sticking to the facts does not make 
Damn Citizen a dry, routine check-off 
of raids and arrests that would be as 
lifeless as reading a police blotter. 
There is enough impact in the honest 
narrative to carry suspense from be- 
ginning to end of the film. Actually 
one feels a certain compulsion toward 
wanting to be part of the justice and 
truth that finatly prevails in the de- 
cadent atmosphere of Louisiana. 
Many of the performers in this film 
are playing themselves and re-enacting 
the roles which they originally acted 
in 1952 when Governor Kennon of 
Louisiana brought young Colonel Fran- 
cis Grevemberg to the forefront as a 
corruption fighter. The professional 
players have tried to keep their own 
performances in low key to register 
along with the amateurs in telling the 
details of the campaign against vice 
which ultimately proved successful. 
The production of Damn Citizen 
seems to be very low budget. In many 
quarters this might not go as a strong 
point. Perhaps the reason for the or- 
dinary looking backgrounds was to 
keep the picture as close to. the real 
life situation as possible. There might, 
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however, have been a concession here 
and there to dress up the film. In some 
instances it could not have hurt to 
make it look important—as important 
as it really is. 

The over-all summation: Damn Citi- 


zen, a top flight documentary tightly . 


acted and well-directed, proves its 
point and entertains while going about 
the proof. 


FEMALE ANIMAL (U./.).— The men 
who are not frightened away from 
this picture by its title are going to be 
frightened away from women by its 
story. A more rapacious, woeful, pa- 
thetic pack of females than the trio of 
F.A. has not been gathered in one film 
in many a reel. The adjectives describe 
the interior dispositions of the girls, 
not their facades. One could not hon- 
estly say that Hedy Lamarr, Jane 
Powell, and Jan Sterling are not chic, 
polished, groomed, and gilded to suit 
the highest standards of the haut 
monde. 


Hedy 


Lamarr portrays Vanessa 


Windsor, a Hollywood actress at the 
top of her profession. Vanessa is not 
a starlet by any stretch of the imagi- 


nation and she knows it. This fact 
does not deter her from acting like 
one as she competes with her own 
daughter Penny (Jane Powell) for the 
affection of Chris, a muscular film 
extra (George Nader). Penny, an 
adopted daughter, has little respect 
for her mother and shows it by flag- 
rant contempt and open disobedience. 
Penny’s developing rebellion tends to- 
ward drinking bouts that knock her 
down and out. 

On the sidelines, ready to play vul- 
turess to what mother and daughter 
leave of Chris, is a fading star, Lily 
Frayne (Jan Sterling). Lily has just 
run out of gigolos and fancies Chris, 
if he has no objection to subsidized 
romance. 

You can see this is a stirring group 
of women that compel our attention, 
sympathy, and devotion—Yes? No! 

Well, somehow the girls compel 
Chris’s attention, sympathy, and devo- 
tion. Oddly enough (for so sincere 
and intelligent a lad) there seems no 
problem about taking a job for Van- 
essa as caretaker of her palatial sea- 
side home. What does it matter that 
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Vanessa must run down to look over 
her house every other day? Chris sees 
no ulterior motive behind Vanessa’s 
concern for her property. After all, 
he’s the caretaker earning an honest, 
if easy, living. 

Penny is instrumental in helping 
Chris ultimately see the dangers of this 
arrangement as youth speaks to youth 
as only youth can do. Vanessa comes 
to her senses too and decides that be- 
ing Chris’s mother-in-law has some 
advantages. After all, Chris will still 
have to take care of the summer house 
as her son-in-law—and there’s a salary 
saved in her budget. 

Lily Frayne’s future is a bleak one 
—which about sums up the future of 
the Female Animal. 


SUMMER LOVE (Univ.-Int.).— This 
might be called an absolute teen-age 
picture. All of its players are teen- 


-agers, all of its intent is teen-age, all of 


its problems are teen-age and all of its 
talents are at about the level of teen- 
age. The story deals with a young 
man and his orchestra and their at- 
tempt to work as a band at summer 
camps. They hope that filling the sum- 
mer with musical engagements will 
prove that they have the necessary 
talent to continue in the professional 
music field. 

As you can expect from the title and 
from the cast, the boys play at a resort 
that is filled with some of the most at- 
tractive starlets Hollywood has ever 
herded into one summer preserve. 
Naturally, there develops the problem 
of infatuations and crushes which are 
as indigenous to summer living for 
teen-agers as are sun tans, hot dogs, and 
swing records. The complications in 
the film are much like the complica- 
tions in the life of teen-age romancers 
—they are all very simple, they are all 
semi-hysterically regarded by the teen- 
agers, they are all solved with very 
little effort and with no_ serious 
wounds being left on anyone’s soul. 

The film has a lot of lively music, 
some sweet singing, excellent har- 
monies by a male chorus, and is stock 
fare that can be recommended for 
young people who might like to see 
something of themselves in action. 

The performing of all the principals 
is lackluster, none of them giving evi- 
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dence of developing into dramatic 
bombshells that will captivate audi- 
ences of the future. There is a sound 
suspicion that Universal rounded up 
a lot of youngsters under one-picture 
contracts and fulfilled their commit- 
ment to the young people and the law 
by making Summer Love. 


I MARRIED A WOMAN (RKO).—AI- 
most a year has passed since this film 
was completed. Reports have it that 
the twelve months were spent in 
strengthening the original movie that 
George Gobel and Diana Dors turned 
out. Reports don’t say what was used 
as the “firming” material but a glance 
at the finally finished product raises 
the question: If this is the strong, what 
was the weak? Present tensile strength 
of this piece is slightly less than the 
degree found in a box of wet Kleenex. 

Mr. Gobel proves in /.M.A.W. that 
he is best suited to television. In fact, 
the really funny spots of the picture 
are bits of business that could be 
found in any of his pre-Fisher TV 
shows. The tip-off that the studio 
thought George more the TV type is in 
the very presentation of the story. 
Mr. Gobel’s television method is used 
all through the film. 

He is a commentator on scenes in 
which he appears. He does not em- 
brace a part and act out the story so 
that the humorous or comic intent 
flows to you; rather, he expects you 
to accept him as the already-estab- 
lished funnyman, George Gobel. Once 
you agree to that point, you are con- 
ditioned to accept the possibility that 
the matter on which he’s commenting 
is bound to be an excruciatingly funny 
incident. 

That’s video, not movie-o technique, 
but what can you do (asks the studio) 
when you’ve signed a TV name? Ap- 
parently you do the easy thing and 
present the celebrity in his known 
and accustomed habitat. You make the 
movie as if it were one and a half 
hours of television, show it in a thea- 
ter, and make the audience feel it 
never left home. The whole thing’s so 
close to TV that I found myself reach- 
ing out a couple of times to switch to 
another channel. 

1.M.A.W. is interesting because it 
underscores the danger of making 
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pictures with TV “name” talent. You 
are stuck to the bitter end with your 
personality and his format even in a 
very weak picture. This story should 
have been written around the char- 
acter that Adolphe Menjou portrays. 
He’s an advertising agency head, 
suavely phony, delightfully corny, but 
always bringing across his characteri- 
zation without slipping to burlesque or 
farce. Had Mr. Menjou’s role been the 
lead and George’s reduced to the sup- 
porting element, this could have been 
developed into a top comedy. 

As it is—I give you the George Gobel 
TV show—and a pretty fair George 
Gobel show at that. But not a very 
good movie. 


DAY OF THE BAD MAN (U.I.).—This 
is a better than average Western de- 
spite the routine aspects of sagebrush 
plotting that crop up throughout the 
story. The ahole thing is so well di- 
rected and |so well acted that the film 
assumes new interest and a degree of 
freshness even with its cliché bits. 

Judge Jim Clark (Fred MacMurray) 
is faced with the serious task of sen- 
tencing a ruthless outlaw to be hanged. 
The more ruthless relatives of the 
killer come into the Judge’s town de- 
termined to free the boy. As the 
ornery band grows larger and larger, 
the townspeople become frightened at 
the possibilities of open warfare with 
the gang should the hanging be at- 
tempted. 

Jim is deserted by citizen after citi- 
zen as each excuses himself from the 
grim and dangerous business of carry- 
ing out the sentence to be imposed. To 
make matters a whole lot worse, Jim’s 
girl reveals that she loves the settle- 
ment’s dashing sheriff whom J. knows 
to be a downright coward. 

The situation becomes tense as the 
hour nears for passing sentence on 
the killer. The boy’s relatives mean 
to leave no doubt of their intentions 
as they perpetrate a series of terroris- 
tic incidents against the jurors of the 
trial. Finally they climax things by 
handing Jim a few lumps in the hope 
that he may be persuaded toward a 
more liberal view of the case before 
giving his judgment. 

The lumps are about all that Jim 
has with him as he appears in court 
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to render the verdict. Everybody in 
the town has gone over to the side of 
discretion, preferring to abandon Jus- 
tice for the sake of preventing blood- 
shed. 

Jim himself is tempted mightily to 
chuck the whole deal for many rea- 
sons but particularly because freeing 
the criminal would offer him a means 
of revenge against the sheriff. Jim 
knows the love pirate will have to face 
the outlaw gang alone and drive them 
from the town after the trial. If he 
frees the boy, Jim is sure the terror- 
ists, having no respect for law and 
order, will tackle the sheriff as their 
first target. The dashing one is sure 
to be ventilated by the brigands who’d 
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relish nothing better than killing a 
sheriff just for kicks. 

Honor wins out over Jim’s whim to- 
ward revenge. He pulls a quick coup 
in the courtroom as he sentences the 
boy to be hanged and swiftly disarms 
the outlaw family group. Holding the 
relatives in court, Jim has the con- 
demned man whisked away to a 
strange town and releases his kinsfolk 
only after he is sure they cannot give 
chase to the stagecoach. In their frus- 
tration, they threaten to even the score 
with Jim. As is to be expected, they 
round up another arsenal and stalk 
the Judge. It’s not fair telling how Jim 
fares but it’s worth seeing the picture 
to find out. 


Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


by CLIFFORD STEVENS 


He was a warrior in whose hands 

The harp-strings of the Lord clanged out a tocsin; 
The stepchild of his age, who strolled 

With angels, yet slept with the ass and oxen. 


He was a lover of God’s shining truth, 
And forged it into bread to feed the poor. 
Homesick for another world, he sang 

Its songs, and battered at its door. 


The tattered garment of his age, he mended, 

And from his hundred visions gave it form; 

Swift runner of the Lord, who carried fagots 
From eternal fires through rain and raging storm. 


Down from St. Dominic’s in London, 

Into the side streets of the Town of Man 

He brought hope of God’s poor, and gave them 
More than bread. His laughter and his hand 


Re-echoed with the accents of his Master; 

And Christ walked again in Pancras, and stood 
There by every doorway. And they saw, 

And they knew, and understood. 


He was a warrior, mountain-deep in wisdom, 

Who like a comet came upon our age; 

Who etched God’s truth upon man’s mangled parchments, 
And seared the name of Christ on every page. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE MUSIC MAN.—With no great fan- 
fare The Music Man played its way 
into town where we hope it will stay 
for a long time. As adept in humor as 
My Fair Lady is in wit, The Music Man 
is a triune creation—book, score and 
lyrics—-by one man, Meredith Willson, 
who has followed on the flute the 
batons of both Sousa and Toscanini. 
Sousa is the inspiration of the story 
which takes place in River City, Iowa 
in the days before the World Wars 
when ladies’ hats were large and horti- 
cultural, when skirts were long, and 
steam still puffed out of locomotives 
like the one which takes the first bow 
in the show. That was when railway 
coaches were upholstered in rich red 
plush and had a healthy joggle, and it 
is the nine traveling salesmen in the 
coach who, without a note from the 
orchestra, get the train started with 
the staccato of their salestalk and the 
rhythm of their joggles while every so 
often one man peers over his news- 
paper and lets off steam: “TchaTcha— 
Tcha.” This wins over the audience 
completely before one song has been 
sung. 

When Harold Hill, the master “con 
man” gets off the train at River City, 
its citizens are a pushover when he 
tells that the way to save their youth 
from trouble is to organize a band. 
Mr. Hill’s usual technique is to get the 
money for the instruments and uni- 
forms and then disappear, but for once 
he is ashamed to run and the reason 
is the town librarian, Marian Paroo. 
Outside the Library, the older ladies 
of River City sing “Pickalittle’ which 
means gossip; inside there is an allur- 
ing chorus and dance around “Mari-an, 
the librari-an.” Win-throp, Marian’s 
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small red-headed brother, turns up 
later with a solo on “Gary, Indiana” 
and Mrs. Parroo and Marian have an 
engaging duet while a little music 
pupil is diligently thumping out her 
piece on the piano on which the 
Paroos touch the critical note of each 
phrase as they walk by. 

Whenever the Town Council gets 
inquisitive about Harold Hill’s activi- 
ties, he starts them off in close har- 
mony. Harold Hill is exuberantly 
played by Robert Preston with enough 
conviction to sell a song to a lark. 
Barbara Cook has charm as Marian; 
so does Eddie Hodges who won $5,000 
in “Name that Tune” and the role of 
Win-throp in one lucky day. The sets 
by Howard Bay and the costumes by 
Pene Du Bois and the choreography by 
Onna White are all a part of The Music 
Man’s gay stylization. River City, Iowa, 
is an express stop on Broadway.—Al 
the Majestic. 


THE CHAIRS and THE LESSON.—Eu- 
gene Ionesco is a French playwright 
from Rumania and we are way down 
on the list of the countries who have 
already seen his plays. “It is through 
banality that one can find the feeling 
of the strangeness of reality which is 
at the limits of the banal” explains 
Ionesco who believes that theater is 
what cannot be expressed in any other 
medium. He has been compared to 
Lewis Carroll but his macabre cheer- 
fulness is closer to the Cautionary 
Tales of Hilaire Belloc, with however, 
an undercurrent of dramatic tension. 
He seems to have a natural showman’s 
gift for the dramatic idiom. It is un- 
usual but effective when an old, old 
couple who seem to live in a light- 
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house hold a soirée with dozens of 
real chairs but imaginary guests. 
Whenever a gurgle of oars in the water 
and a doorbell give notice of an ar- 
rival, the old man totters to one side 
of the stage to usher in a guest and 
the old woman totters to the other 
side of the stage for a chair. 

As the bells acceierate, there is a 
Marx Brothers’ mix-up of eight doors 
opening and shutting as the ancients 
keep tottering, and chairs and guests 
keep coming and coming. Then Roy- 
alty arrives and finally under a purple 
dome of lights with confetti falling, 
there appears The Orator who is to 
deliver the Old Man’s last message. In 
his tall hat he is like the Chief 
Mourner at a Dickens’ funeral. But 
The Orator’s speech is only dumb show 
and double talk as the Old Man and 
the Old Woman plop out of two dif- 
ferent windows into the waters (of 
oblivion?) 

The message may be gibberish but 
the gentle courtesy of the two old peo- 
ple—one is Eli Wallach—live on in 
memory. What then fascinates the 
audience is that Joan Plowright who 
seemed a most authentic nonogenarian 
in The Chairs, next appears as a 


round-eyed French school girl in The 
Lesson—and how different she is in 
her long black stockings and apron 
from an American teen-ager! This stu- 


dent has memorized every possible 
combination in multiplication § but 
can’t be induced to admit that 3 from 
4 leaves 1. It’s worse when it comes 
to philology because she then devel- 
ops a toothache. A passionate exposi- 
tion of “Neo-Spanish” is chalked up on 
an imaginary blackboard by Max Ad- 
rian as the Professor, in a mounting 
furor of grandiloquent nonsense while 
the toothache increases until finally an 
invisible knife disposes of both tooth- 
ache and girl. “This is the 39th,” says 
the Cook to the Professor, “You'll be 
overtired unless you are careful .. .” 
but then the doorbell rings and in 
comes Miss Plowright all over again. 
One wonders if, as in Sartre’s No Exit, 
one is watching the workings of eter- 
nity—a pedagogical HeH? 

In an interview, lonesco announced 
that The Chairs is on a theme of 
absence and The Lesson, the taking 
possession of one being by another. 
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Neither theme is yet apparent to me 
but one can agree that the tension of 
The Lesson depends upon the sound 
of the Professor’s words. lIonesco 
seems to have found a new type of 
drama which is actually more enter- 
taining than it is irritating, brilliantly 
directed by Tony Richardson.—Al the 
Phoeniz. 


GARDEN DISTRICT.— The title in- 
cludes two plays by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Something Unspoken is a trite 
little sketch of a rich club woman of 
New Orleans and her companion-sec- 
retary whose life is being sapped by 
her employer’s arrogant demand for 
“friendship.” Much the same play, for 
better or worse, must have been in- 
cluded many times in one-act cata- 
logues. That is eertainly not the case 
with Suddenly Last Summer—uncan- 
nily deft in writing—unexcelled in 
horror. So infinitely horrible, indeed, 
is the climax that one leaves the thea- 
ter in a daze. It makes the fates of 
Jezebel and Prometheus seem benign. 
The punishment of Sebastian may be 
justified but there is some touch of the 
unspeakable in the modern world 
which defies tradition. Why should 
the imagination of any man be plagued 
with such images? 

Sebastian, the principal character 
never appears. He is dead before the 
play opens but his reptilian fascina- 
tion is reflected in two of the char- 
acters. None of them are nice people. 
Violet Venable is another rich inhabit- 
ant of New Orleans but no club woman. 
Her life has been the ivy twisted about 
her son, Sebastian; Sebastian, the poet; 
Sebastian the perfectionist; the fabu- 
lous spender. Last summer, Violet had 
had a stroke. A stricken woman, she 
could no longer travel about the world 
with Sebastian so he substituted his 
cousin, Catherine, for his mother. Vio- 
let never saw him again. 

To prevent Catherine from describ- 
ing the manner of Sebastian’s death, 
Mrs. Venable has placed her in a pri- 
vate sanatorium. She has also sent for 
a brain surgeon and, without much 
subtlety, Mrs. Venable asks him in ex- 
change for an endowment for his re- 
search work to perform an operation 
on Catherine’s brain which will make 
it impossible for her to repeat her 
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story. Mrs. Venable, who supports 
Catherine and her brother and sister, 
has them all in her power. When 
Catherine arrives with an attendant 
nun, the surgeon gives her an injec- 
tion and we all hear the story of her 
summer with Sebastian whose vileness 
becomes more and more apparent. 
Mrs. Venable has already described 
how Sebastian would return to the 
Galapagos Islands to watch the baby 
turtles come out of their nests to rush 
down to the sea and to see through 
field glasses how the birds of prey 
turned them over and devoured them. 

“Did Sebastian love you?” asks the 
doctor. “He used me—that’s what love 
is,” says Catherine. Catherine’s story 
closes the play on a note of indescrib- 
able revulsion. “It’s a lie,” cries Mrs. 
Venable. “I shouldn’t wonder if it’s 
true,” says the doctor. As the dis- 
traught girl, Anne Meacham is ex- 
traordinary, Hortense Alden, first seen 
as the poor companion, is tremulously 
ophidian as Violet Venable. Dante’s 


hell seems the Milky Way compared 
to Williams’ 
Playhouse. 


garden.— At the York 


INBAL.—Inbal is the name of the 
Dance Theater of Israel. It also means 
the clapper of a bell—a bell that has 
rung down the ages. For thousands of 
years a colony of Jewish refugees has 
been living in Yemen in southern 
Arabia. During the centuries these 
Yemenite Jews lived in isolation zeal- 
ously preserving the tradition of their 
songs and folk dances until their re- 
turn to Israel. 

Some eight years ago, a talented 
musician of Yemenite descent, Sara 
Levi-Tanai, began to appreciate the 
rich treasure that was part of the herit- 
age of Yemen. On just such a pipe 
David may have piped to his father’s 
flocks—with just such leaps may the 
kingly David have danced before the 
Ark. While encouraging the Yemenite 
youth, Mrs. Levi-Tanai conceived the 
idea of molding the folk dances into 
an art form, and turned to Jerome 
Robbins and Anna Sokolow for ad- 
vice. Many parents, including her own, 
were opposed to anything connected 
with the theater but they were won 
over by the Biblical character of the 
dance episodes. 
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The finest of these is “The Song of 
Deborah” in which Deborah, “the 
mother of Israel” stands beneath her 
palm tree between Rama and Bethel, 
and sings with Barak, the glories of 
the defeat of Sisera, the Canaanite Gen- 
eral whom Yael slew as he rested in 
her tent after the battle. “The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera— 
the mountains melted before the face 
of the Lord and Sinai before the face 
of the Lord, the God of Israel.” 

Margalith Oved is superb as the 
prophetess; Meir Ovadia as Barak is 
full of strength with the fighting men 
of Nepthali and Zabulon. The Queen 
of Sheba’s visit to King Solomon is 
more sophisticated and lacks the prim- 
itive power. The ceremonies of a 
Yemenite wedding show the gaiety of 
the bride’s and groom’s friends and 
the trepidation of the bridegroom 
when he lifts the veil and sees his 
wife for the first time. So must Jacob 
have trembled when he found he was 
married not to Rachel but Leah. There 
is a dignified and touching dance—of 
postures—between husband and wife 
at Sabbath time and a pastoral one 
with shepherds who look, unfortu- 
nately, as if they had borrowed their 
costumes from Pajama Game. Actually 
all the materials were handwoven near 
Nazareth. 

The musical instruments are drums, 
flutes, tambourines, finger cymbals and 
ankle bells; the drums being shaped 
like an hourglass and carried by both 
boys and girls under one arm. The 
boys wear short beards—the girls are 
dark and comely and all of them vi- 
brating with enthusiasm. S. Hurok 
brought Inbal to New York.—At the 
Martin Beck. 


MISS ISOBEL.— Poor Miss Isobel of 
San Francisco was not greeted very 
warmly by the press but, as there is 
always an advance sale when Shirley 
Booth comes to Broadway, she may 
still be there when this review ap- 
pears. Although the playwrights, 
Michael Plant and Denis Webb, were 
clouted, Miss Booth’s efforts were ap- 
plauded, and she deserved it because 
she was called upon to change herself 
from an elderly lady into a bride of 
sixteen without benefit of make-up. It 
was just a mental quirk on Miss Iso- 
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bel’s part to save herself from facing 
some complications in her life. If the 
authors had been content to settle for 
Miss Booth behaving like sixteen, the 
audience might have been on their side 
but when Miss Booth shifted herself 
back another ten years to be a child 
of six, everyone felt self-conscious and 
uncomfortable and it doomed the play. 
Nancy Marchand does well by the 
spinster daughter who always had to 
take a back seat to her appealing 
mother. After a blistering episode 
with a loud-spoken man who thought 
she had money, the daughter’s bitter- 
ness breaks down when Miss Isobel 
begins to call her “Mummy”! That was 
a handicap that even Miss Shirley 
Booth may not be able to hurdle-—Now 
closed. 


TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL. — Arch- 
angels’ visits to earth are of rare oc- 
currence. So significant did the great 
Archangel Raphael’s charity toward 
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Tobit (the Jewish captive in Nineveh) 
seem to the Renaissance that, besides 
Caroto and Raphael, Perugino and 
others, Rembrandt used it as a subject 
frequently. It is one of the great stories 
of all time. We are indebted to Dr. 
Bridie, a Scot, for this charming 
modern miracle play whose produc- 
tion by the Chapel Players inaugurated 
the Sunday afternoon series at the 
Phoenix Theater, and was greeted with 
such enthusiasm that it has been 
booked at Theater East for a regular 
run. Both the play and the actors have 
a pleasant sense of humor dominated 
by the Raphael of Christopher Hewett 
who was understudy to Rex Harrison. 
His archangel is a great gentleman 
whose compassion for men on earth is 
punctuated by a very wise wit. Tobit’s 
sweetness of character is given fine 
expression as is Tobias’ coming of age. 
In fact each member of the cast de- 
serves recognition for it is a gem of a 
production. —At Theater East. 


Deswcation 


by MAE REILLY 


My mind’s been washed 


And tumble-rinsed, 


Rinsed 


And dried to bone, 


With lint-bits sticking 


In the nicks 


Where knives of thought are honed. 


There is but parchment in my brain, 
All yellowed, cracked and sere, 

And all the dreams I had are dust— 
No food for thinking, here. 


This arid space, a fallow field, 
Does now in torpor sleep, 

I need a slow and greening rain 
To sprout a planting, deep. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


PRIZE STORIES 1958 

ed. by Paul Engle 

Doubleday. $3.95 
The American shcurt story, Mr. Engle 
says in his introduction to this thirty- 
eighth O. Henry Memorial Award vol- 
ume, “is intended not only to entertain 
in the popular meaning of the word, 
but also to enlighten and make sud- 
denly known such moments of human 
insight as the reader may not himself 
have perceived.” The seventeen short 
stories in the present volume provide 
in varying ways moments of keen in- 
sight into character and _ situation. 
Elizabeth Enright’s “The _ Eclipse,” 
for example, reveals the impact of a 
total eclipse on the lives of some 
school girls. “A Slow Boat to China” 
by Nancy Hale has a mother taking 
her son back to prep school at the 
term’s beginning; she prides herself on 
being more controlled than the other 
mothers she sees; insight comes for 
her on her journey home alone. 

The stories range over a consider- 
able area. “A Cow on the Roof” has 
its scene in a California motel; “The 
Making of a Clerk” is a study of anti- 
Semitism in an army camp; “What a 
Thing, To Keep a Wolf in a Cage,” 
Hortense Calisher’s searing portrait of 
middle-aged American women, has its 
scene in Rome. The best action story 
is an account of an attempt to “talk 
down” a private plane in a storm. 
“The Stone Boy” affords a remarkable 
study of a young boy who accidentally 
kills his older brother with a rifle. 
And once again Jean Stafford goes 
back brilliantly in time with her story 
“My Blithe, Sad Bird,” the strange 
story of a romantic young Texan and 


an aged German Baronness living, out- 
side time and change, in Heidelberg. 
Prize Slories 1958 maintains the high 
standards of the series, and it gives 
ample evidence of the thriving state 
of an especially American art form. 


HOME FROM THE HILL 

by William Humphrey 

Knopf. $3.95 
The Hunnicuts were a family who ap- 
peared larger than life to the other 
citizens of their East Texas town. 
Everything they did bore the stamp of 
legend. They were looked up to for 
their ampler lives, secure, unenvied, 
exempt. It was only fitting that their 
tragedies were to have an aura of 
Greek drama about them, that their 
hubris would bring about a mighty 
and an intricate fall. As the novel 
opens, Mrs. Hunnicut’s body is being 
returned, by strangers, to the burial 
plot where her memorial stone already 
awaits her. For the townspeople the 
last piece of the puzzle is falling into 
place. 

If Theron Hunnicut had not admired 
his father so extravagantly, if Mrs. 
Hunnicut had not reacted against her 
husband’s seignioral infidelities in the 
way she did, the tragedy would not 
have been. Meek Mr. Halstead was the 
last man on earth to have brought the 
Captain down with a shotgun blast. It 
was typical of Halstead that he should 
have shot the wrong man. Seldom has 
the “sins of the fathers” theme been 
handled with such rightness and au- 
thority. 

Not the least of Mr. Humphrey’s ac- 
complishments is the skill with which 
he localizes his myth. Both Theron 
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and his father are hunters, and the 
thrills and dangers of the hunt of the 
wild boar give both of them, in their 
own eyes and in the eyes of the towns- 
people, their statures as demigods. The 
feast the Hunnicuts give at the conclu- 
sion of the boar hunt strikes a Ho- 
meric note, yet the occasion and scene 
are authentically American. Home 
from the Hill is a distinguished first 
novel. 


THE BEST FROM FANTASY 
AND SCIENCE FICTION 

ed. by Anthony Boucher 

Doubleday. $3.75 

From these fifteen stories it would 
be difficult to arrive at a definition for 
the genre. Some are mere sketches of 
the weird, with scientific knowledge 
held in comic book minimum. Others 
are ingenious projections and extra- 
polations from the scientific knowl- 
edge of today. One thing is certain: 
there are no interesting people. Char- 
acter has been thinned down and has 
lost a dimension. Names are nonsense 
here; in science fiction everybody is a 
guy called X. 


SHARKS AND LITTLE FISH 


by Wolfgang Ott 


Pantheon. $4.95 
What World War II was like from the 
point of view of a young German who 
got into the Navy at the age of seven- 
teen and rose to junior officer’s rank 
in the submarine service is conveyed 
with harrowing fidelity to war’s bru- 
tality and outrage in Sharks and Little 
Fish. (Sharks and fish enter literally 
into the story at one point, but the 
title is meant as metaphor: the subs 
are sharks and those who man them 
are the little fish.) Teichmann begins 
his career as a hand on a trawler in 
a herring fleet; he is presumably one 
of the nine living men fished out of the 
sea on the final page. 

The war for Teichmann is a trap 
of circumstances; he lives from day 
to day like some magnificent animal. 
wily and resourceful, obviously des- 
tined for survival. Ashore he goes 
from one brothel to another, in a kind 
of joyless routine. He is not, appar- 
ently, a rebel, nor is he stirred to pity 
or reflection. When he and his com- 
rades hunt down and kill others, all 
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is well. But he can be moved by the 
enemy to savage fury. “Britishers” 
machine-gun helpless Germans on a 
raft (p. 206), but Teichmann’s cap- 
tain, after sinking an American ship, 
gives first aid to the survivors as well 
as food and water, and sends out a 
radio message in English giving their 
position (p. 296). Teichmann has the 
war all figured out for himself near the 
end, when the “externals”—politics, 
concentration camps, the machina- 
tions of “the clubfooted Jesuit” (Goeb- 
bels)—are all explained. The Hitler- 
ian adventure, he learns, was not a 
tragedy; it was “a bad play.” Raw, 
brawling, unsubtle, this is nonetheless 
an important contribution to war lit- 
erature. 


PITY THE INNOCENT 

by Ethel Mannin 

Putnam. $3.50 
Too thesis-laden to attain real stature 
as a novel, Ethel Mannin’s latest work 
deals in heavy-handed fashion with 
the problem of capital punishment. 
Beginning as it does with a killing in 
the heat of jealous anger, and by a 
beautiful woman, the book arouses at 
the outset a sympathy with the au- 
thor’s condemnation of the death 
penalty. Should, Miss Mannin asks, a 
person capable of regeneration and 
spiritual rebirth be cut off by a brutal 
death for an unpremeditated killing? 
Should the innocent family of the 
killer suffer shame, sorrow, and, in 
the case of a child, a life wrecked so- 
cially and psychologically because of 
the shock, sudden bereavement and 
sordid journalistic regurgitations of 
the affair? 

Her method of narration, through 
the son of the beautiful young actress- 
model who is hanged, affords Miss 
Mannin an effective realization of the 
horrors involved, but her treatment 
is excessively melodramatic and tele- 
scoped. How young Terry’s life is 
broken by the continual memories and 
reminders of his mother’s execution, 
until a terrible climax which puts him 
afoul of the law, makes harrowing 
though not particularly convincing 
reading. There are periods of peace, 
of course, particularly when Terry is 
living in the south of France with a 
liberal French foster father. A _ visit 
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because of the dour, rigid piety of his 
Irish relatives. Eventual rehabilitation 
(through “the monasticism of prison 
life’) is presumed for Terry, in part 
because of the help of Father Vincent, 
a Christ-like priest. Unfortunately, 
Father Vincent is a shadowy figure. 
Melodrama is the only dynamic in 
Pity the Innocent. 


FIRES ON THE PLAIN 

by Shohei Ooka 

Knopf. $3.50 
“My squad leader slapped me in the 
face.” With such abrupt drama begins 
this novel of remarkable scope and 
intensity. The protagonist-narrator 
Private Tamura, is a Japanese infantry- 
man caught in the Philippines in the 
last days of the Japanese occupation 
of the Islands. The squad leader slaps 
Tamura, by the way, because Private 
Tamura rejoined his outfit. He left the 
hospital because the “only concern of 
the doctors was how to get rid of their 
patients and save food”; now he finds 
himself one of a growing company of 
unwanted men. Fires on the Plain is 
the account of his ordeal in a hostile 
land as forces outside and within him 
work for his destruction. 

Left to shift for himself in a harsh 
country thinly populated by a disin- 
tegrating army which has no use for 
him, and by natives who remain im- 
placable and invisible, he becomes an 
army of one. His infrequent encount- 
ers with others expose him to various 
dangers—among them near death at 
the hands of a comrade whose suffer- 
ing has made him a maniac. Tamura 
himself yields to hallucinations and 
comes close to madness. Once in a 
panic he kills a Filipino woman. At 
another time he is drawn by the cross 
on a mission church to evaluate his 
life and his lost cause. His medita- 
tions before a crucifix and a statue of 
the Virgin form an ironic counter- 
point to his actions. Although none of 
the horrors of war are missing, this 
novel has the austerity and the clean- 
ness of line of a Japanese painting; it 
depicts war with quick, clear brush 
strokes—it does not wallow in it. An- 
other striking and refreshing note: 
Tamura is not a mindless robot, but 
a man of keen perceptions and re- 
flections. 


TULL Lee 
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A New Book on Mary 
for the Lourdes Centenary 


EVE 0 MARY 


Peter Thomas Dehau, O.P. 


Only when we have grasped 
the tragic significance of orig- 
inal sin and its effects, can we 
begin to comprehend the glory 
of Mary and her co-operation 
in our redemption. 

To understand Eve is to un- 
derstand the psychology of 
woman and her role in the di- 
vine plan, to realize the insidi- 
ous power of the devil in 
human temptation, and to ap- 
preciate the necessity of humil- 
ity and obedience. 

In contrast to Eve, Mary 
comes forth as the result of the 
divine promise, as a humble 
virgin and handmaid, to de the 
will of God and to become for 
us a Mother of grace and 
mercy. 


A powerful book which 
will not fail to enkindle 
a greater love for 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


At your bookstore 


swt B, HERDER BOOK CO. » 


15-17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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CHARLES V: FATHER OF EUROPE 
by Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld 
Regnery. $6.50 

Translated from the original German 

by Ruth Mary Bethell, this book is by 

no means an orthodox treatment of 

Charles V. It is rather a compilation 

of the impressions made upon Ger- 

trude von Schwarzenfeld during her 
visits to the royal monastery of San 

Lorenzo de El Escorial, the Castilian 

home of Philip II, and to Madrid, 

Toledo, Granada, Seville and other 


Spanish cities. From her visits to art 
galleries and similar buildings in those 
cities, she compiled her thoughts; and 


these in turn constitute the substance 
of this book. 

Although the events in this biog- 
raphy of Charles V do not follow a 
rigid chronological order, the author 
gives dates frequently enough to 
guide the reader. When necessary, she 
presents a rather detailed treatment 
with considerable commentary added. 
That is true, for example, of the con- 
flict between Charles V and Martin 
Luther. Although Charles was trying 
to unite Europe into what he referred 
to as a Christian republic, he was 
destined to find the monarchs of Eng- 
land and France, and the popes of the 
period very cool to the proposal for 
fear that such an arrangement would 
mean the domination of Europe by 
Charles V. The part played by Ulrich 
von Hutten and the other German 
nobles in supporting Luther in an ef- 
fort to develop a spirit of German na- 
tionalism is properly stressed. The 
belief of Charles that Lutheranism 
would disappear because he, Charles, 
had issued a state paper, the Edict of 
Worms (1521) in condemnation of it, 
seems in retrospect, rather naive. 
The complex relationship between 


Charles V and Pope Clement VII when 
Rome was sacked (1527) is clearly ex- 
plained. 

The author’s series of unforgettable 
pictures of Charles V give to the 
reader much of the history of Europe 
in the sixteenth century. Moreover, 
the book contains the most helpful 
“Index of Persons” that any reader 
could wish. This becomes very use- 
ful when an individual mentioned is 
hard to identify. 

Pau Kintery, Px.D. 


ENGLISH ECCENTRICS 
by Edith Sitwell 
Vanguard. $5.00 

Surely no more suitable expert on 
English eccentricity could be imag- 
ined than Dame Edith Sitwell, doy- 
enne of living English eccentrics and 
sister of two others. In this volume 
she has collected a gallery of gar- 
goyles bizarre enough to make the 
weirdest grotesques of Dickens or 
Smollett seem by comparison pieces 
of sober documentary realism. Di- 
vided into seventeen chapters accord- 
ing to the particular hobby horse 
ridden or monomania indulged, they 
provide reading that outdoes_ the 
strangest possible fiction. In type 
they range from ornamental hermits 
and freaks of nature to whimsical 
aristocrats and _ crotchety literary 
giants. Some were phenomenally en- 
dowed like Margaret McEvoy who, 
though totally blind, could distinguish 
colors by touch, some harmlessly in- 
sane like Sarah Whitehead who 
haunted the Bank of England daily 
for decades waiting for the return of 
her brother (who had been hanged 
for forgery), but most were extremely 
rugged individualists bent on prov- 
ing some extraordinary theory either 
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for its own sake (e.g. the amphibious 
eighteenth-century Lord Rokeby, who 
spent most of his life in the water) or 
for the delusion of a credulous public 
(Dr. Graham, whose Temple of Health 
and Hymen included a Celestial Bed 
guaranteed to produce the most re- 
markable results). 

So many eccentrics, described 
either in the quaint contemporary 
language of the originals or in Dame 
Edith’s own mandarin prose may, if 
devoured all at once, have the in- 


digestible effect of a whole meal of 
rich fruit-cake—but nibbled like bon- 
bons and savored over a period of 
time will prove an exotic winter treat 
for any curious reader. 

Roacer B. Doo.ey, Px.D. 


ISLAM IN MODERN HISTORY 

by Wilfrid Cantwell Smith 

Princeton. $6.00 
Wilfrid Cantwell Smith is an expert 
on the Muslim world, and at present 
director of the Institute of Islamic 
Studies at McGill University. He 
views the unrest in the Muslim coun- 
tries as a tension resulting from a re- 
ligious problem: how are Muslims to 
live in the modern world and be true 
to their religion? 

According to Professor Smith, nei- 
ther Western nor Soviet imperialism 
is responsible for the crisis facing the 
Muslim countries; nor will mere eco- 
nomic aid nor the winning of political 
independence spell the end of that 
crisis. Islam is a religion which has 
always identified the individual with 
society. It places the individual under 
a divine imperative to make a positive 
contribution to the creation of a Mus- 
lim society inspired by Islamic reli- 
gious ideals. Now that the Muslims 
have been suddenly plunged into 
world affairs they are beginning to 
realize that isolation is no longer pos- 
sible. This is why Muslims feel psy- 
chologically alienated from the mod- 
ern world. “The modern Arab is first 
and foremost a person defending him- 
self and his society.” As the author 
points out, Muslims have never tried 
to live with others as equals: “No 
Muslim people has evolved a national 
feeling that has meant a loyalty to or 
even concern for a community tran- 
scending the bounds of Islam.” 
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The 35,000,000 Muslims living in 
India, for instance, are facing what is 
for them a unique problem. The his- 
toric Muslim decision to erect the 
secular welfare state of Pakistan left 
them a minority in a neighboring 
country where they are being asked 
to shoulder a measure of political re- 
sponsibility. This is a new experi- 
ence for Muslims. 

Nasser in Egypt has as yet not 
shown any positive program or aware- 
ness of the real problems facing the 
Middle East or the world. This nega- 
tive, anti-foreign attitude is, Professor 
Smith says, typical of the Muslim 
countries. Turkey is the one excep- 
tion to this in the Middle East: “The 
Turks are the one Muslim people in 
modern times who have generated a 
positive conception of what they 
want.” In Turkey the Islamic religion 
has not been rejected; it has gone 
through a period of transition and 
adjustment to modern conditions. 

The author suggests that it is in- 
evitable that Islam will adjust to liv- 
ing in the modern world but how soon 
and how peaceably the adaptation 
takes place will depend in large meas- 
ure on religious developments within 
the Muslim world itself. Jslam in 
Modern History is a thoroughly docu- 
mented guide to current events in the 
Middle and Far East. 

Rev. Louis McKernan, C.S.P. 


THE SECRET OF MAJOR THOMPSON 
by Pierre Daninos 

Knopf. $3.50 
The redoubtable Englishman, Major 
W. .Marmaduke Thompson whose 
Notebooks of a few years ago were a 
rollicking attempt to explain those 
most unexplainable of peoples, the 
French, has once again entered into 
happy collaboration with his French 
creator and alter ego, Pierre Daninos, 
to explore the foibles of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and their distant cousins, the 
Americans. 

Exasperated at the French mania 
for wanting to explain everything, 
Major Thompson booms, “An English- 
man cannot be explained; he can only 
be taken for granted—like electricity.” 
Both the Major and Daninos are agreed 
on the essence of a definition for the 
French and the English: contradic- 
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tion. English boarding houses 
equipped with pensioned ladies and 
unpredictable hot-water geysers, the 
camouflaged peculiarities of English 
country addresses, tradition which 
“with anthracite is Great Britain’s 
most precious raw material,” the am- 
biguous roles of the sexes, and the 
unique phenomenon of British canine 
privilege (“How could we who em- 
ploy such circumlocutions to avoid 
stating the bald truth not feel an un- 
bounded admiration for beings who 
never say anything at all?”)—all that 
make up the charm and dampness of 
dear old England are examined with 
rare good humor. 

Having satisfied neither one nor the 
other on the subject of their respec- 
tive countries, Thompson and Daninos 
join forces to criticize a third—the 
United States. Here, it would seem, 
their collaboration is less felicitious. 
American foibles are somewhat shal- 
lowly ticked off: the preoccupation 
with numbers (“Everything is meas- 
urable: the work of a writer; the efli- 
ciency of the Roman Catholic Church, 
with its coefficient of 82.5 per cent 
almost equalling that of Standard 
Oil.”); the anomaly of the “Social 
Register” in a democracy; the domi- 
nance of the American female and, 
of course, that American institution, 
the cocktail party. 

The commercialization of friendli- 
ness—the “keep smiling” advertising 
admonitions, the automatic “glad to 
meet you” responses—is ribbed as 
part of the American spirit of deter- 
mined general affability. One of the 
interesting observations, touched upon 
lightly, is the similarity, externally at 
least, that exists between an American 
and a Russian in the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Worldly-wise and weary, the author 
concludes, “The more I travel, the 
more lost I become, and the less sure 
I am of really knowing mankind. 
Perhaps discovery has three phases: 
a period of preconceived ideas, fol- 
lowed by the collapse of these fairy- 
tale realms, and, finally, much later, 
the return to certain ideas that basi- 
cally were not altogether false.” 

And the Major’s “secret”? At long 
last he has found the center of the 
earth. It is wherever you happen to 
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be. “For there you will certainly be 
able to find planisphere maps. And a 
planisphere map-maker always ar- 
ranges to set his own country in the 
very center of the chart. The docile 
universe must bow.” 

With Major Thompson we can 
laugh at ourselves while laughing at 
the peculiarities of the European vari- 
ety of homo sapiens. 

Mary P. Bropy. 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

by Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J. 

Devin-Adair. $4.00 
The purpose of this book is to show 
the differences and similarities be- 
tween the Christian and Communistic 
systems of thought. In this it suc- 
ceeds, but more important, it provides 
many penetrating and timely insights 
into the basis of the East-West strug- 
gle. These insights most of us seek as 
the are of Communistic influence ex- 
tends with terrifying vigor while the 
West appears impotent and divided. 

In the first half of the book Father 
D’Arcy analyzes the philosophical 
roots of Communism with special em- 


phasis on the contribution of Hegel. 
Marx’s valid insights into history and 
economics are presented and there is 
a demonstration of how Communism’s 


a priori dedication to materialism 
leads it into serious philosophical con- 
tradictions concerning man’s nature 
and the moral law. 

The author sees, too, Communism’s 
strength: the religious fervor imparted 
by Marx, more enamored of Old Testa- 
ment Messianism than he knew; the 
sense of outraged justice at the social 
evils of the nineteenth century; the 
appalling simplifications offered as so- 
lutions to world problems; the timeli- 
ness of the Communist vision at a 
moment in history when there is a 
desperate need on the part of many 
to order new knowledge in terms of 
truth and purpose. 

In the second part of the book 
Father D’Arcy analyzes Christianity 
in the light of the Communistic chal- 
lenge. There is an excellent brief 
presentation of the Christian philoso- 
phy of history centering on the Incar- 
nation and the Church. He explains 
the Christian philosophy of man and 
society and how radically the Com- 
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munist concept differs. Charges that 
the Church and Communists operate 
in the same authoritative and inquisi- 
tional manner are examined and ex- 
posed. Perhaps the author is a bit too 
lenient in excusing Christians for not 
following more energetically the far- 
sighted Papal leadership in the strug- 
gle with Communism. 

The style is sometimes uneven. 
Ideas occasionally have to fight their 
way through. Much more frequently, 
however, there are superb paragraphs 
summing up phases of Communistic 
thought and _ individual sentences 
which illuminate in a flash whole 
areas of Communism. 

Father D’Arcy has read with sym- 
pathy literature on the subject from 
all schools of thought and uses it ably 
in proving his points. 

KevIn Lyncu, C.S.P. 


RELIGION AND THE REBEL 
by Colin Wilson 
Houghton, Mifflin. $4.00 

If Colin Wilson, author also of The 
Outsider, seems in this volume to be 
beset by many perplexing problems 
and partially digested ideas, he does 
present some highly individualistic 
views of the lives of some men he 
calls “religious rebels,” and he is in no 
doubt as to the world’s chief need to- 
day: a return to a religious attitude. 
He thinks well of Existentialism for, 
he argues, it points to the need of 
something more than reason and 
logic; it is a plea for intuition and 
vision. He views Existentialism as a 
plea for man to recognize himself as 
being involved in the problems of 
existence as a participant, not merely 
as a spectator. Wilson’s avowed in- 
tention is to convince the reader that 


SPIRITUAL 


PRAYER IN PRACTICE 

by Romano Guardini 

trans. by Prince Leopold 

of Loewenstein-Wertheim 

Pantheon. $3.50 

“Anyone who takes his relationship 
to God seriously,” says Monsignor 
Guardini, “soon sees that prayer is 
not merely an expression of the inner 
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there is need for a “new religion” in 
our time. He will not accept the 
Church for it “would seem to have lost 
all contact with the problems which 
beset us.” 

Wilson frankly says he could not 
continue instruction in Catholicism 
because he sees no need for Christ: 
“I could not accept the need for re- 
demption by a Saviour.” He had his 
eye on monastic life for it would help 
him escape the “complications of hav- 
ing to find food and drink and a 
change of clothes”; the monastery 
symbolized “serenity and a time for 
meditation.” He lived for a time in 
the “Akademia” of Raymond Duncan 
in Paris. His marriage to a nurse, ten 
years his senior, merely resulted in the 
burden of having to provide for her 
and their son. 

There is evidence of wide reading 
by the author. He has been impressed 
by such figures as Yeats, Eliot, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Newman, Blake, Rilke, 
Whitehead. After dealing with him- 
self in the first part of the volume, 
he devotes the second part to con- 
siderations of such “religious rebels” 
as Pascal, Swedenborg, Kierkegaard, 
Newman and others. He holds that 
modern philosophy has destroyed the 
concept of moral purpose in life. He 
likes Toynbee’s idea that “creative 
minorities” made some civilizations 
successful and he is convinced that 
accompanying the contributions of 
scientific progress has been its denial 
to man of a spiritual drive. Hence, 
the Outsider is doubly a rebel: “a 
rebel against the Established Church, 
a rebel against the unestablished 
church of materialism.” 


Francis P. Kitcoyne, Px.D. 


READING 


life which will prevail on its own, 
but is also a service to be performed 
in faith and obedience. Thus it must 
be willed and practiced.” This book, 
consistently enough, offers helps to 
such willing and practice. The author 
takes a fresh approach to the funda- 
mental teachings and traditional prac- 
tices relating to the life of prayer, 
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and re-examines and re-asserts them 
with clear-cut relevance to the present 
day. 

The treatise presents its instructions 
in an orderly, almost methodical 
fashion, suitable for planned study. 
Though the work is principally in- 
tended to aid growth in personal 
prayer, relevant matters on liturgy 
and the whole Christian prayer life 
are included. The author maintains, 
for example, that complete disregard 
of inspired texts in this matter would 
be “delusion or arrogance”; nonethe- 
less, “prayer is an intimate form of 
speaking which should bear the mark 
of our personality,” and the “language 
of prayer should be truly our own.” 

The doctrine of these instructions 
is drawn from the solid sources which 
the author himself maintains to be of 
highest value, when he says that he 
has tried to examine the laws of 
prayer and the conditions which make 
it bear fruit. “These conditions,” he 
states, “are formulated in the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, in practical 


rules which Christian experience has 
evolved through many centuries and 


by certain standards of reason and 
wisdom which govern all spiritual ac- 
tivity.” He uses these unsurpassable 
sources with a lively turn of phrase 
and an awareness of the modern situa- 
tion, as when he notes that the mind 
which engages in prayer is “not an 
electronic brain.” 

It is difficult to think of any class 
of adult readers, sincerely interested 
in the spiritual life, who would not 
draw great profit from the thorough 
reading of this book. It can be heartily 
recommended. 


Stster RitaMary, C.H.M. 
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